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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
Po oe 
A DAY’S TOURIN THE NORTH OF ENG- 
LAND} BY T. WILKINSON.” 

EING on a visit to the worthy 
family of Captain Smith at Coni- 
ston, and enjoying the pleasure 
of a fine summer evening’s ramble 
amid their delightful scenery, a 
sail on their beautiful lake was 
proposed for the next morning 5 
my young female friends had learn- 
ed the use of the oar, and they 
offered to row me down the lake: 
but having seen Langdale Pikes 
rising amid the Clouds, [ rather 
preferred visiting them. The propo- 
sal was readily agreed to, as the jour- 
nev would be as new to them as to me. 
My female companions rose at 
3 in the morning, but it rianed; 
however by six it cleared up. We 
soon collected, and, in the style of 
Queen Litizabeth, breakfasted on 
bread and beef. We made a hear- 
ty, but not a long meal, and with 
some provisions in our pockets, and 
our stails in our bands, we departed, 
tripping along the road as light 








* The account of this little pedestrian 
tour, written by Thomas Wilkinson, will 
be more interesting when it is known 
that the celebrated Elizabeth Smith and 
her sisters were his companions. Eliza- 
beth Smith’s “ Fragments in Prose and 
Verse,” and the account of her ac- 
eomplishments, genius, and amiable dis- 
position, are, doubtless, familiar to the re- 
collection of most of the readers of the 
Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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heeled, and as light hearted as the 
Does of the mountains. Silver 
clouds were thinly scattered over 
the heavens, while their shaduws 
beautilully chequered the earth ; 
the chimuies of numerous white cot. 
tages were smoking in the vallies 
below, or on sundry little eminences 
around us: the peasants were going 
forth to their labour : the cattle, fe- 
lieved of their milk, were returning 
to their pastures: the sun was 
warm: the air was still; while the 
lake of Coniston, reflecting the 
blooming landscapes, seemed love. 
ly as a siuotbering beauty. Through 
such scenery we proceeded, our 
minds exulting amidst the glories 
of nature, and glowing with bene. 
volence, Our conversation was 
cheerful, and simply sentimental, 
Yet we sometimes journied on in 
silence, and in general I think were 
more like a group of Indiavs than a 
party of French; but I suppose we 
were likest what we reaily were, 
a company of English. We had no 
servants behind us, or lap-dogs 
sporting around us; yet we were 
occasionally accompauied by a so- 
ciable butterfly, which winged her 
way before us, then perched on a 
pebble, till we came up, and thea 
set off again. 

Having ascended an eminence we 
made a halt to look both ways ; and 
few stations, by turning oo the heel, 
afforded so strony a contrast; if we 
looked back, we saw the lake of 
Coniston, with its bays and woody 
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points, stretching a long way ; if 
we looked forward, we had Raven 
Crag right before us, an immense 
assemblage of not very lofty moun- 
tains or rather of clustering crags, 
rugged and broken in the finest 
manner. We pursved our journey 
along its base, but our eyes were 
often turned to its summit, till at 
Jength we had left it tm our rear, 
and other mountains offered them- 
selyes for our inspection, some of 
them of savage aspect, which toa 
stranger might suggest savage in- 
habitants, and portend danger ; but 
here all was peace and pastoral tran- 
quillity. Yet the tranquillity of 
these pastoral regions is often dis- 
turbed : the ear of the stranger is 
often startled by the blowing up 
of the slate rocks, while the tremen- 
dous echoes are thundered through 
the mountains. 

We now descended into a valley, 
and traversed the level shores of 
Eller water. After various windings 
we passed a bridge, and entered 
Langdale. Here we paused in ad- 
miration of the objects before us, 
which formed a very noble scene 
for the pencil. In the foreground 
was a river foaming ever a rugged 
channel ; on the right was lang- 
dale chapel, whose humble roof 
was searce distinguished from a few 
scattered cottages that surrounded it, 
which, assimilated with the workings 
of slate, contrasted well with a 
beautiful woody eminence on the 
left. In the centre, in solemn ma- 
yesty, rose a stupendeus mountain, 
that bore on his frowning forehead 
the pikes of Langdale, which seem- 
ed like pillars to support the Hea- 
vense 

We pursued otr route through 
the valley of Langdale, which we 
found more considerable than we 
supposed ; yet we sometimes turned 
aside to explore the sli te quarries, 
which, had it not been for the im- 





plements of labour they contained, 
we would have hardly conceived 
to be the works of man, but rather 
huge caverns and grottos scraped 
out of the mountains by the hands 
of nature ; in some places they rose 
in rugged and jvity arches, that al- 
most excluded day-light ; in others, 
with shaggy rifted perpendicular 
walls, that seemed like prodigious 
castles or dungeons with their roofs 
fallen in. Some of these immense 
caverns were of pale blue, the native 
colour of the unwrought rocks ; over 
others that had been long left, time 
had thrown a reddish tint, which 
added to their solemnity. 

As we passed along the road, ra- 
ther elevated, and near a respectable 
looking house, a very sublime scene 
opened before us; beneath our feet 
lay the broad vale of Langdale, 
with its green fields, and scatter- 
ed cottages, smoking anjidst tufts 
of trees. On either hand, particu- 
larly on the east, far up the sides 
of Jofty mountains, were beautiful 
enclosures ; right before us rose the 
immense mountain before described, 
but much nearer, which seemed a 
termination to this part of the world, 
crowned with the pikes of Langdale, 
that shoot into the clouds. We en- 
tered a gate and sat down beneath 
some trees, when these noble fea- 
tures of nature were delineated by 
my companions. We rose to pursue 
our journey, and were admiring the 
situation of the just mentioned house, 
when, to our utter surprize, not a 
glimpse of the mountain or the 
valley was to be seen! I feel respect 
for the tfand that plants a tree, but 
to have ‘raised such an impenetrable 
cloud of wood before such an iute- 
resting prospect, was among the 
tasteless occurrences of human actions 
that could hardly have been con- 
ceived. 

Arrived at the foot of the moun- 
tain, I entered a cottage to inquire 
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concerning the ascent. I met with 
an aged woman, whose countenance 
was sorrowful, and she little noticed 
my inquiries, 1 advanced a little 
farther, and saw in the parlour an 
oid man propped up in bed, pale 
and languid, aud breathing with 
great difficulty, with some persons 
standing beside him.* 1 conceived 
him to be her dying husband. Alas! 
at that moment how different were 





* COTTAGE SORROW. 


Where towering cliffs o’er Langdale 
frown’d, 
A cottage I drew near ; 
Lsimply entered, hut 1 found 
That all was sadness there, 





The owner he was going fast 
The way we all must go: 

The pleasant hours of life were past 
His partner used to know. 


Yet faithful to her maiden choice, 
Beside his bed she kept, 

And if he rais’d his feeble voice, 
No more his Sarah slept. 


She leved him as the lightsome day, 
He took her to his side, 

When circled by her maidens gay 
She tript, a youthful bride, 


She thought her of his love so true, 
His actions passing kind, 

Such as from none but him she knew, 
Or ever more wil] find. 


She sat her down upon the bed, 
And kiss’d her poor old man: 
She on the pillow turn’d his head, 

And wiped his visage wan. 


For sweat-drops in his wrinkles stood ; 
His lips were parch’d and dry ; 

And when she kindly talked of food 
He answered with a sigh :— 


% My loving wife, I cannot eat, 
My end is drawing near ; 

The room grows dark ;—cold are my feet—= 
My children, are you there ? 


Be good and humble, live in love; 
Be to your mother kind; 

Thus, if you. please the Lord above, 
You will his favour find,” 





his views and ours; yet, the moe 
ment at which he was arrived, will 
as assuredly arrive tous! I retired, 
sorry at the intrusion. 

We now began toascend. Juliet 
and I traversed the surface of the 
mountaia ; her sisters ascended in 
a straight direction ; but om our re- 
commendation, they adepted out 
plan, and certainly the waving walk 
was easiest and best. We some 
times turned round, to survey ¢he 
sinking vales, and diminished ob- 
jects beneath us, and found, that 
vbjects which appeared great wher 
we were among them, were, from 
the point we surveyed them, now 
dwindled into mere nothing ; while 
rocks and pointsof mountains that 
were scarce discernible from the 
plains, were now grown into mighty 
and overwhelming masses. 

The time was now approaching \ 
when we were to make our election 
what peak was to be visited in pre- 
ference to the others. But, while 
we were thus debatiag, and slowly 
ascending, we found, on our right, 
a great body of water, lodged ia 
the bosom of the mountain ; its sur- 
face was calm, and reflected the 
dark and lowering crags which 
seemed to be the base of the western 
pyramid. With this impenetrable 
bar on our right, we turned to the 
left, and kept still ascending, till we 
came to the foot of another prodigi- 
ous rock, which we deemed the base 
of the middle pike. The summit of 
the stupendous mountam we had 
ascended is crowned with these lof- 
ty pikes, all composed of perpendi- 
cular and terrific rocks, frowning 
with dreadful majesty ; seen from 
the vallies below, they appear to 
rise at no great distance from each 
He ceased—and standing round the floor, 

They hung their heads and wept ;-— 
Again I sought the cottage door, 

Aad through it softly crept, TW. 
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other ; but when the mountain is as- 
cended, the traveller may toil with 
many a weary step, ere his labours 
reach from one to the other; and 
may look with alarm on many 
a frightfel precipice, ere he ascend 
to the summit of this terrific pin- 
nacle. That to the North-West 
seems the lowest, but most regular 
and conical ; that tothe south is next 
in elevation, but more broken and 
rugged; that to the east overlooks 
the rest; and indeed all these moun- 
tainous regions rise in masses of 
immense rocks, that are beheld with 
horror, and whose forms cannot be 
ascertained: beheld at a_ distance, 
the eye shapes them into somewhat 


sreguiar forms, but exploring thus 


heir tremendous recesses, the tra- 

eller is alarmed and bewildered. 
To these sublime and dreadful re- 
gions I ascended with my intrepid 
companions, and was the firstto ex- 
press any thinglike fear. Kitty, who 
feels a kindness for the whole cre- 
ation, offered me her hand ; while 
Elizabeth, with a courage | had ne- 
ver met with before, proposed te 
explore what remained, and winding 
round the corner of a rock, presently 
ascended out of sight. I have felt 
pain from the absence of those I 
Jove ; the absence of Elizabeth was 
terribly extended, and was accom- 
panied with feelings of distress. From 
some situations, at a great distance, 
Langdale Pikes bad appeared like 
prodigious pillars. I was suddenly 
impressed with an idea as if we were 
high up on one of the sides of these 
pillars, and in danger of slipping 
down. Under these impressions 
Klizabeth’s absence was a period of 
dreadful suspense. I knew not whe- 
ther she might be clambering up the 
cliffs above us, or falling down the 
precipices below. Ler sisters too be- 
gan to think her long in returning ; 
but we were at length relieved by 
her calling to us from the clitis over 
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head. In her descent she missed 
her way, and got on the shelf of 
rocks higher than that on which we 
sat; however, we soon got all to- 
gether again, and joyfully eat our 
divner amid these zrial halls of na- 
ture, and perhaps were the first 
party that had dined there in the 
present century. 

Who is there that need be discou- 
raged at practicable prospects and 
undertakings ? For between ten and 
twenty years I had projected an . 
expedition to this Alpine mountain, 
and this day it was accomplished ; 
but who would have conceived that I 
should be led on by such amiable 
conductors ! 

The clouds were now collecting 
in the south, which hastened our de- 
scent down the mountain; yet the 
threatened rain did not prevent our 
visiting the waterfall in Dringeon 
Gill, where, in a fissure of the moun- 
tain, and inclosed by gloomy rocks, 
a considerable stream is discovered 
tumbling from a lofty precipice into 
a deep and dark bason ; near the 
summit of, and over this cataract, 
a natural bridge is elegantly sus- . 
pended ; from the tremendous wall 
of rock, two lofty and pointed rocks 
project, between which an enormous 
mass of the same, in the form of 
a wedge, has found its way, and 
completes this sublime arch, which 
the stranger surveys with admira- 
tion, and shudders at the idea of 
passing.* 

When we arrived in the valley, 
we turned to the high end of Langs 
dale, and beheld it surrounded with 
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*It is a spot which you may see, 
If ever you to Langdale go; 
Into a chasm a mighty block 
Hath fallen, and made a bridge of 
rock. 
The gulf is deep below; 
And in a bason, black and small, 
Receives a lofty waterfall, 
WorDsworTa. 
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a magnificent assemblage of moun- 
tains, towering among the mists, and 
magnified by the rain. We return- 
ed through Little Langdale; through 
Yew-dale, with its venerable yew- 
trees; and through the delightful 
valley of Thilberthwaite, with its 
hundred woody knowls. The rain 
was now pouring down upon us, 
and the brooks were rising as we 
passed along; the scenes must have 
been beautiful, and we must have 
had a disposition for enjoying them, 
when, drenched as we were with 
rain, we were still pleased and in- 
terested. If hedges or rivulets cross- 
ed our way, and I lamented our dith- 
culties, there was never any thing 
worse than a smile on the part of 
my companions. The walls were 
climbed, and the rivulets were wa- 
ded ; and after being eleven hours on 
our feet, and walking between 20 
and 30 miles, we arrived at home in 
safety. Our return was crowned with 
no light felicity, in seeing Captain 
Smith again amongst his family, as 
in the morning it was not certain 
but he might be gone with his regi- 
ment to Egypt. 


——_— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
ee 
ON THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 
PERE are no buildings in this 
kingdom, perhaps in Europe, 
that have caused so much discussion 
as the Round Towers of this coun- 
try; for as there are no literary me- 
morials of the exact time of their 
erection, nor by whom, conjecture 
has been nearly exhausted in the 
inquiries concerning them. 

Though history is silent as to the 
age of their erection, founders, or 
use ; yet the minute researches of 
Antiquarians leave little room to 
doubt of their having been erected by 
the Danes for beltries; which opi- 
nion, respecting their use, is con- 
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firmed by their shape, for though 
they differ in many respects, yet 
all have four apertures near the top, 
answering to the cardinal points, 
evidently to let out the sound. 

The tower of Ardmore, in the Co. of 
Waterford, fully confirms the opinion, 
that they were belfries ; for near the 
top, inside, are still three pieces of 
oak, evitently for hanging a bell, 
There are also two channels cut in 
the cill of the door, where the rope 
may be supposed to have come out, 
the ringer standing outside. This 
tower is well built of hewn stone, 
which leads to the conjecture, that 
its erection is much later than some 
have imagined; and in the Round 
Tower at Koscrea, thirty feet from 
the ground, is a window with a 
pointed arch, which reduces its date 
at least to the twelfth century, as 
such arches were not used in build. 
ings prior to that time. 

If such plain facts respecting the 
time of their erection and use, re- 
quired any confirmation, it receives 
it from Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
came over to this country with King 
John, and is the first author who 
notices them. He calls them Ture 
res Ecclesiasticas, Ecclesiastical Towe 
ers; a name from which we may 
fairly infer their use at that time: 
and an author, highly distinguished 
for his knowledge in Irish antiqui- 
ties, supposes, with some probabi. 
lity, that Giraldus Cambrensis even 
saw them while they were building. 

Their shape is believed, and per- 
haps justly, to be taken from the 
monumental stones and obelisks, 
anciently used by the Pagan inha- 
bitants; for history demonstrates, 
that it is no easy matter to eradicate 
a system, especially one that had 
continued so lovug as the Pagan, 

The present age is certainly not a 
little {fruitful ia theories, of which 
the Round Towers come ta tor a 
sufficient shares Dr. Milner, and 
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a few others have supposed them to 
have been the res dence of anchorite 
monks ; while some possessed of 
what we may (without being accused 
of ill-pature) call vigorous imagina- 
tions, laying aside common sense, 
boldly enter the labyrinth of ety- 
mology, and assert them to have 
been reared by the Phenicians for 
fire-altars! That is, places where 
they say the Magi kept the sacred 
fires from which all others were 
kindled, at May, and Hallow-eve ; 
all other fires, according to these 
authors, being extinguished at such 
eriods. 

A late essayist has given us a pret- 
ty sufficient portion of romance on 
the antiquity of our stone buildings, 
particularly our Round ‘Towers, 
which, he says. were built by the 
Phenicians for fire-temples! After 
which strange assertion, and some 
weak attempts at irony, against 
those who disbelieve such whimsies, 
he exultingly exclaims, ‘ Let those 
authors descend into our subterra- 
nean caves, and they shall find them 
well built with ruble stone, or let 
them ascend into the second cave, 
in the Cave-bill, near Belfast, and 
they will conclude, they shall have 
no occasion to run into forests or 
woods, to look for the principles of 
the Gothic arch”  Notwithstand- 
ing this cavalier paragraph, in which 
doubtless he conceives to have point- 
ed out some excellent specimens of 
our ancestor’s skill in architecture, 
I believe I may safely affirm, that 
were the unbelievers of his system 
of antiquities to run to Cave-hill 
to examine those fine samples, the 
assembly held there on Easter Mon- 
days would bear but a small propor- 
tion to their numbers, 

Dunsea. L.C.N. 





Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


—— 


By inserting the following, which 
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I conceive to he somewhat cu- 
rious, and well adapted for the per- 
usal of many of your readers, you 
will much oblige one of your sub- 
scribers, and a constant peruser of 
your valuable magazine. 


— 


REASONS of Protest by the Rev. 
Mr. Lowry, of Clonanese, against 
an overture for equalizing the Royal 
Bounty, introduced into the Synod 
of Burgher Seceders, met at Cookse 
town, July, 1810. 


|st. REASON.—This overture is 
contrary to the nature of a 

Spiritual court. Tending to infringe 
upon the properties of others, and 
thereby destroying the civil rights 
of society. 

2d.—Because such an overture is 
a breach of the tenth commandment, 
originating in covetousness; for 
though some in the first class may 
approve of it, their approbation can 
no more sanction it, than the sui- 
cide’s conduct sanction self-murder, 
both transgressing God’s law, by 
an infringement on their own rights, 

3d.—Because such an overture, 
in an assembly wherein all are not 
on a level in the subject matter of 
the overture, is unfair. Those in 
the inferior classes judging and vot- 
ing from interested motives. 

4th.—Because such an equaliza- 
tion intended by the overture, doth 
not tend to spread the gospel, but to 
increase the wealth of some, at the 
expense of others,a vote having been 
carried in a former day for a volun- 
tary subscription for said purpose of 
spreading the gospel, 

5th—Because this overture ex. 
presses, in subordination to the civil 
ralers, disaffection to the laws of the 
land, in this case.. “ It now being an 
ordinance of man, demands submis- 
sion for the Lord’s sake.”—J Peter, 
2.—13. 

Oth.—-Admit the principle of es 
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qualizing temporal personal pro- 
perty, why not equalize stipend, 
real estate, goods, chattels, &c.? 
Such a principle is contrary to rea- 
son and religion, and is the intro- 
duction of anarchy and confusion. 

7th. Reason.—Admitting, for argue 
ment’s sake, the propriety of the 
overture, it must be acknowledged 
to be an overture of importance, the 
discussion of it should have been 
postponed for a year, according to 
a rule read to that effect at the open- 
ing of the Synod. 

These reasons of protest, I claim 
to have inserted in my own name, 
and in the name of all who may ad- 
here. 

Joun Lowry, Clonanese. 


To which protest, Messrs. Dixon, 
Sand-holes,—Brown, Six-mile cross, 
—Muirhead, Loughaghry,—-Reid, 
Drumbanagher,—and M‘Auley, Bal- 
lybay, Ministers, adhered. 

The above is truly copied from the 


minutes of said meeting, in the hands 
of the Clerk of the Burgher Synod. 





Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
ie. 


Tue followine account of the vil- 
laze of Blackstaff, is extracted from 
the Statistical Survey of the 
County Monaghan ;” as it is far from 
being generally known, I hope you 
will deein it worthy of insertion. 

S.M.S. 

« TT may not be unacceptable, to say 
a few words of the quondam village 

of Blackstaff, which is now no more. 
This village was composed of about 
two hundred miserable cabins, and 
its site was in the centre of five hun- 
dred acres of a range of bog, beath, 
aud immense rock, which altogether 
had as gloomy and forbidding a view, 
as could be presented to the eye; 
the district aroun l these habitations 
was so wretched, so lately as ten 
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years ago, that it had never been 
attempted to be cultivated; and the 
poor people who inhabited them, 
each had then a very limited portion 
of land, at a considerable distance 
fron Blackstaff. 

“ A curious law prevailed in this 
village for centuries, aud was always 
implicitly attended to, until the co- 
lony were dispersed, and their huts 
levelled. On a particular day, an- 
nually, all the inhabitauts met to- 
gether, and chose from amongst 
themselves, a mayor or chief ma- 
gistrate, to whom was intrusted the 
care of the village, and he was in- 
trusted with due power and autho- 
rity to maintain order and proper 
conduct amongst his fellow-citizens, 
This potentate decided all quarrels 
and disputes, and there never was 
an instance known of an appeal 
from his decree, so impartially was 
justice administered. ‘The only qua. 
lification for this office was the large 
est potato-garden, whose occupier 
was sure to be elected mayor. His 
fees of office, on any application, 
was a bottle of Whiskey, waich he 
always invited the disputants to pars 
take of with him, that he might see 
them friends again; and it so hap- 
pened, whether from the little quar- 
rels of his neighbours, or their love 
for conviviality, so much of his 
time had to be devote! to the joys 
of the bottle, that his potato garden 
was neglected during his mayoraity, 
and never was there an instance of 
his enjoying it for two successiye 
years. it is not a little extrasdie 
nary, thit so implicit an obedience 
Was pail to his decisions, that the 
neighbouring magistrates bad never 
any trou dle trom this quarter, 

“ The incoaventent distance of 
their havitatious from their farms, 
and the danger of allowing so many 
many families in close compact ia 
the late disturbed Uuimes, occasioned 
the necessity of dispersing thea 
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and cabins having been built on 
their several farms, they were re- 
luctantly obliged to abandon their 
favourite village, to which they long 
had clung with all the inherent 
fondness, which attaches human na- 
ture to our native soil; nor has their 
patriotism been extinguished, as 
they yet frequen'ly visit its dear re- 
mains, and on the ruins of Black- 
staff, still celebrate their ancient 
sports and pastimes.” 





—. ; 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
——— 
ON TEA. 


Gentle tea, that smells like new-won hay.”’ 


HERE are few, if any, of the ne- 
cessaries or luxuries of life, of 
which the use has increased so much 
within the last 200 years, as that of 
tea. Atthe tables of both the weal- 
thy and poor, the increase has been 
very remarkable, so much so, that 
this article, which, within the above- 
mentioned time, scarcely made its ap- 
pearance, even in Our custom- house 
books, now forms an important article 
in the revenue, paying, before it ar- 
rives on our tables, upwards of eigh- 
ty per cent. 

In the present age, the increase 
of its use has been very conspicuous ; 
aboutsixty yearsago,it wasouly drank 
by persons mthe higher ranks of life ; 
and within my memory, which falls 
short of thattime, if those who were 
in pretty comfortable circumstances, 
used it on a Christmas morning, 
Easter-sunday, or the unexpected 
visit of a friend, the outer door was 
sure to be secured, lest their neigh- 
bours should know of such an ex. 
traordinary feast. Even on those 
occasions, little respect was paid to 
what is termed elegance, by our 
modern tea-parties; the tea-kettle 
being rare, the tea was usually boiled 
10 a COMMON ifon-pot, ana sometimes 
poured forth in the commen vessels 
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of the kitchen. At present, the 
scene is completely reversed, ihe 
doors of the lower order are rather 
thrown open on those occasions, that 
the neighbours may witness their 
good cheer; and even in the obscyre 
hamlet, few are without their tea 
equipage, which usually forms the 
most striking object in the cup- 
board, or on the shelf. 

Tea was first introduced into this 
kingdom about 1636; in 1680, it 
was drank mixed with milk or cream, 
and in 1687, many persons smoked 
it like tobacco, By a computation 
taken about 16 years ago, it was 
supposed that 18 or 20,000,000 Ibs. 
weight was consumed annually in 
Great Britain and Ireland, since 
which time, its use is certainly on 
the increase. The exports from 
Great Britain to other countries is 
also pretty considerable; in i80J, 
£.714,989 worth was exported, by 
the custom-house’s reiurns, beside 
that by smugglers, which is sup- 
posed to amount to a considerable 
suin. 

Part of the cheap teas are believed 
to be factitious; formerly they were 
said to be more so than ai present. 
In 1724, 1730, and 1776, the le- 
gislature passed several acts against 
this practice, which had then ine 
creased-to a greatilegree. The leaves 
said to have been used in this man- 
ner, were those of the ash and aloe, 
both being boiled and dryed; the 
leaves of other plants have been 
used lately for the like purpose; 
the deception is not easily discover- 
ed by the eye, after they bave un- 
dergone the processes of boiling, 
drying, and beeiling. 

Many treatises have been writ- 
ten on the qualities of tea, some of 
which endeavour to prove, that it 
debiliates the constitution; this per- 
haps may be true, as far as it re- 
sects the cheap teas used by the 
poorer Classes, but itis more than 
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probable the evil effects, if anys 
proceed no further, for it is notorious, 
that many persons, remarkable tor 
longevity, have regularly drank tea 

A late author says, it has a ten- 
dency to preclude the more preva- 
lent, and certainly more mischie- 
vous and malignant passion, for vi- 
nous or spirituous stimulation. I 
believe there is some truth in the 
above observation, as | never have 
known drunkards much attached to 
its charms—for charms it has as well 
as the bottle, and I believe it will 
be generally acknowledged, of a 
much more innocent kind, 

BL. Clare. S.S. 


ps 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF RE- 
COVERY, AND FEVER HOSPITAL, IN 
CORK-STREERT, DUBLIN, FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING THE 4TH JANUARY, 
1812. 


"T'HE Committee have now to lay 

before the Subscribers and the 
Public, the state of. the Hospital, 
and its accounts for the year ending 
4th January, 1812. It will appear, 
from a comparison between this 
statement, and that for the preced- 
ing year, that the admissions have 
been 296 less in the past year than 
in the former one, though many 
more than they were prior to the 
great extension of disease that oc- 
curred in the summer of 1810, and 
which was noticed in their last re- 
port. The great increase of expence 
remains in consequence of the de- 
mands for admissions to tic hospital 
continuing, and the expenditure 
will be found to exceed the income 
by the sum of £806 15s. 9d., part 
of which being tor completing new 
buildings, may not be expected soon 
to recur, and it is hoped the income 

BELFAST MAG. NO. XLYII, 


will be so increased as to meet the 
deficiency. 

The committee think it advisable 
to repeat, that no recommendation 
is necessary, to entitle to adimission, 
but applications for admission must 
be left at the letter-box, at the east 
ern entrance to the hospital, before 
half-past nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, inorder that the applicants may 
be visited by the extern physician 
in such time, as that those whose 
diseases are ascertained to be fit for 
admission, may be brought to the 
hospital on that day. Itis the rule 
of the house, that no patient can 
be admitted until visited by one of 
the physicians of the hospital, nor 
in any other manner, thau in the 
hospital carriage, which is on 
springs, and the patients are placed 
therein, on a bed, in a recumbent 
posture. 

Cork-street, 30th January, 1812. 


Admitted, from 14th May. 1804, to 
4th January, 1812, inclusive, - 9195 


Discharged, cured, - 8389 
Died, - - - - = = ~740 
Remain in Hospital, 5th 

January, 1812, - - 


66 


9195 


—_— 


In the Hospital, 5th January, 1811, 38 
Admitted, from 5th January, 1811, 
to 4th January, 1812, inclusive, - 1478 


1516 

Discharged, cured,-. - 
Died, - - - - - - 
Remain in Hospital, 5th 
January, 1812, = - 66 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 

The existence ot febrile conta- 
gion, and the susceptibility of almost 
all mankimd, if placed within its 
sphere of action, to be aifected by its 
baletul influence, being no longer 
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questioned by any person who has 
sufficiently considered the subject, 
it might be justly deemed superflu- 
ous to offer in this, the seventh an- 
nual Medical Report from the Fever 
Hospital and House of Recovery, 
any argument 1m proof of the utili- 
ty and necessity of that establish- 
ment; besides the simple statement, 
that it has in less than eight years, 
received into its wards 9177 persons* 
in contagious fever, from situations 
must favourable to the indefinite 
extension of infection, where often, 
to complete the sad catalogue of the 
accompaniments of indigence, the 
anxious parent, the only support of 
a numerons - family, oppressed by 
over exertion, sickens first, and de- 
bility and dejection being power- 
fully predisposing causes, the grow- 
ing distemper seizes all around in 
rapid succession. 

Previous, however, to entering on 
an account of the occurrences of the 
Kospital in the past year, in continu- 
ance of the plan of the former re- 
ports, jf may be useful to advert 
briefly to such of the properties of 
contagion, as may assist to explain 
how our system of prevention pro- 
duces its eflects, and to point out 
how it ts rendered less efficacious by 
Causes which it cannot remedy, and 
perhaps may Icad to other useful < ap- 
plications. : ; 

The opinion that human effluvia 
can propagate fever, only at very 
short distances from the body of the 


_—_ 
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* A large proportion of those persons 
were affected with other diseases besides 
fever: of which diseases, those of the 
Jungs and liver were most frequent; but 
these reports being for the public in ge- 


‘ neral, and on a particular disease, pre- 


slede minute detail of such combinations s 
it is im contemplation, however, to take 
advantage of the numerous and important 
facts our registered cases contain, in a 
— publication, more purely medi- 
¢ ‘ 
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infected person, has been ably advo- 

cated by Dr. Haygarth, one of the 

most accurate and successful inves- 
tigators of the laws of contagion ; 
and he has supported it by such a 
well arranged series of evidence, 
that little doubt of the fact can ree 
main The principle, however, if 
well founded, is of so much practie 
cal utility, that when testimony, 
serving to corroborate it, can be ob- 
tats ed, it should not be withheld 
from publicity ; as such the follows 

ing statement is given, that though 
a large proportion of the persons 11 ‘of 
Sever who apply, reside in houses 
in which there are many distinct 
families, separated only by slight 
partitions, with stair cases commoR 
to all; and though it has been an 
object of the reporter’s attention and 
inquiry sjace the hospital opened, 

if infection was communicated to 
the inmates of the adjacent aparte 
ments, no justance of it has occurred 
to him, or ta any of his colleagues 
with whom he has conversed on the 
subject, except where direct expose: 
sure to the miasmata, arising either 
from the body of the sick person, 
cr the clothes which were some time 
ij) Contact with it could be traced. 

The practical inlerence from this 
law of infection may enable the vi- 
sitors of the sick to perform their 
respective duties with safety to their 
own persons ; and io its Cautious ape 
plication to the arrangements neces- 
sarv to check the progress of fever 
in large families, public schools, aud 
work-houses, may prevent much un- 
necessary alarm to the healthy, and 
much distress which the sick would 
otherwise suller by removal toa dis- 
tance. 

Another property of contagion of 
no less importance, though not equal- 
ly understood, is, that when first 
generated, whether from ill venti- 
Jated and crowded habitations, where 
persous are kept tor a long time with 
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’ state capable of acting 


in destinct buildings, 
Situations, attacked for 


nerally fonod to be 


origin 





out the advantages of open air, as in 
prisons and holds of ships; or from 
putrifving collections of animal and 
vegetable matter, it is in its nascent 
in very 
; extensive space, of which also the 
extern duty of the physicians of our 
Hopital affords nu nerous proofs, as 
they frequently see many families 
and confined it. 
several 
mooths successively with the same 
symptoms of fever, of which some 
neighbouring collection of filth is ge- 
the common 
Similar observations have 
been made in large old houses inha- 
| bited by many families, where the 
_ depot for every nuisance was near- 


42 ly in the centre, so that the putris 

fe fying vapour pervaded all the dwell- 
Bi ing. 

ag The practical conclusions from 


these facts, will assist to direct that 
general co-operation with ns, of a 


thropist, 


presents, 
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well arranged inedical police, which 
is necessary to give our system full 
efficacy, aud whilst it moderates the 
ardent expectations of the philan- 
it will correct the_cooler 
calculations of the political econo- 
mist on the effect of our system of 
prevention alone, by pointing out 
to him the causes which obstruct 

In turning to the occurrences of 
the hospital for the past year, the 
most striking and satislactory which 
our registry 
great reduction in the list of patients 
received, aud also of those previous- 
Iv ill in the apartments of the sick, 
which will ap pear in the subjoined 
table, in whicli is given a compara- 
tive view of the last three years, 
during which only, the 
ment embraced the whole city, and 
may assist auy reasoning applied to 
the subject. 























a _— Total No. of Contugious Pt ore No. 
5M F Patients. Fevers. previously ill, 
ie es 
1809 1052 1056 16 226 
1810 1774 1756 18 1004 
1811 1471 1470 255 





ordinary 





clusions than 


first, that the growing 






eople, 






It is probable, that we have not 
yet sufficient data, to enable us to 
account satisfactorily for the extra- 
increase of febrile pa- 
tients, which appeared in the year 
1810, nor the very great reduction 
exhibited by the table in the subse- 
gueut year; the consideration oi the 
folowing circumstances will, 
ever, assist us to form more just con- 
we otherwise could, 
from the mere numerical statearent ; 
notoriety 
of the House of Recovery as well 
as the increasing confidence of the 
especially on the northern 


side of the Lithey, to which it bad 


how- 


recetitly ex'ended, 
considerable jutluence in producing 
the increase of applications in the 
year 1810; and secondly, that this 
cause still continued; 
lessening degree, in the year IS115 
aud a much greater number of 
suus ill of fever, were brought into 
the Hospital from remote parts of the 
country this year, than ever known 
at any former period,* and tha but 


= —— 


must have had 


though 








*It appears, that the number of per 
sons brought from the coumry directly, 
and entered in our registry, under the dee 
nomination of itinerants, amounted to 983 
it is probable, however, that this number 
would have been much greater, but thas. 


is the very 








establish. 
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for these causes the reduction in the 
past year would have appeared mach 
greater than is expressed by the 
numbers given in the table. 

Having premised thus far, it may 
be fairly inferred, that whatever 
were the causes of the great excess 


of fever in the year 
other years, whether that the sources 
of infection under some 
circumstances were more abundant, 
or that the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors gave greater susceptibility to 
the poor, or that both causes com- 
bined, it is manifest that our system 
of prevention still ¢g 
provts of its steady progress to the 
attainment of its object. 


1810, above 


peculiar 


gives constant 





The proportion of males and fe- 
males admitted this year, is nearly 
the same, in which, from Dr. White- 
law’s survey, they appear to exist in 
Dublin, a fact important in so far 
as it tends to prove, tuat women 
and men are equally susceptible of 


fever, 


and have equally availed 


themselves of the advantages of the 


charity. 


The mortality of this year, though 
less than in the two preceding, coin- 
cides very nearly as well with the 
general proportion of deaths, since 
the hospital opened, as in the re- 
spective mortality of the sexes; this 
will be seen more satisfactorily in 
the following table. 















































| ADMITTED. DIED. 
os, $$$ $$, _———_ be 
Year. Males. | Females. | Total. \ ales. Females. Lotal. 
1804 183 227 415 15, or 14, or 29, or 
1 in 13$| 1 in 13% Jt in '4.% 
1805 474 550 1024 40, or 27, or 67, or 
ae * [Pan 1137] 1 in 202 | 2 in 159 
$806 | 592 676 1271 65, or 38, or. 103, or 
lin 9F | 1 in 1743] 1 in 12,% 
Y807 505 595 1100 55, oF 37, or 92, or 
1 in OY, | to im 1685] 1 in 1133 
1308 | 512 | 559 | 1071 | 53, 0r | 43, or | 96, or 
wet Lin 975] Lin 13 | 1 im 11g 
Tso9 461 590 1051 41, or 42, or 83, or 
| fin FEZ] 1 im 14% | 1 in 1283 
| F810 800 97 4 1774 71, or 83, or 154, or 
fa an od “ Lin BIZ?) 1 in 115) 1 in 1148 
| Sil 685 786 1471} 60, or 55, or 115, or 
yo ie foam Vis) Poin 14g | 1 in 12,94. 
| Total.| 4220 4957 Q177 400, or | $39, or 739, or 
{in 103) 1 in 143] 1 in 222 
This table does not exhibit the mortality of fever, inasmuch as a 

















many got refuge for a short time in the 
houses of their friends in Dublin, and 
therefore were classed amongst the résie 
deuts in the city. 


large proportion of the deaths were 


caused 


by other diseases, which 


were, either from their nature or 
long neglect, incurable, before fe- 
ver supervened; some of the facts 
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developed are, however, too remark- 
able to be passed unnoticed, though 
perhaps to offer any explanation of 
them might be premature. The 
variations observed in the mortality 
of different years, appears to be al- 
most entirely on the side of the fe- 
males, whilst in the other sex it is 
found much greater, and compara- 
tively uniform; by comparing the 
years 1804 and 1805, with those of 
1809 and 1810, this will appear 
more obvious, showing, that as the 
proportion of admissions of females 
increased, that of the deaths dimi- 
nished. Besides the more temper- 
ate and less laborious habits of wo- 
men, it is probable, that their greater 
patience of mind, more pliant fibres, 
and above all, that provision which 
nature has made for them peculiarly, 
by which any deviation from health 
is frequently corrected, may con- 
tribute to the great difference in 
mortality constantly observed among 
men and women It may be added, 
that as simple fever, unattended by 
local affections, is more frequently 
observed in women than men, the 
mortality of fever might be taken 
from that of the former, with per- 
haps considerable accuracy. 

The effects of the season on the 
epidemic, and the consequeut forms 
which it assumes, are in general 
very similar in every year, and as 
these have been very accurately 
portrayed in the preceding reports, 
the remarkable appearances alone in 
the fever of the present year will be 
noticed. 

In January we find the same ex- 
traordinary malignity which  cha- 
racterized fever in -the latter part 
of the preceding year, and mingling 
with those inflammatory affections 
of the lungs, which are always found 
prevalent amongst the laborious poor 
in the winter mouths, produced a 
most fatal form of epidemic, w ich, 
although not unusual in the hospital, 


had never been before so frequent, 
and hence the extraordinary morta- 
lity of that period. “The attack in 
general commenced with well mark- 
ed symptoms of acute inflammation 
of the lungs, sometimes attended with 
those marks of debility which denote 
the presence of typhus fever ; more 
frequently however this latter train 
of symptoms came on more insidi- 
ously on the third, fourth, or even 
so late as the eighth or ninth days; 
on this account, several of the pa- 
tients had been bled freely before 
admission to the hospital, having 
been supposed for several days to 
labour under pectoral inflammation 
only, but such symptoms were soon 
succeeded by consequences which 
rendered farther experiments with 
that remedy unjustifiable. On the 
other hand, the use of wine, or such 
remedies as wonld counteract the 
debility produced by typhus, was 
followed by almost immediate in« 
crease of the pectoral affections, and 
also of high delirium, perhaps the 
consequence of the obstruction given 
to the return of blood from the head 
by the diseased state of the lungs. 

Thus forced to give up those re- 
medies of established eificacy, in 
either of the diseases when distinct, 
which were now so unfortunately 
complicated, recourse was had to 
local blood letting by cupping or 
leeches, geutie purgative, and sti- 
mulant expectorants; and as the 
typhoid or inflammatory symptoms 
predominated, to vary the remedies ; 
where the former prevailed, the re- 
porter has often seen the best effects 
trom the use o! barm or yeast a re- 
medy which he does not hesitate to 
recommend in a public report of this 
kind, as he never has seen any bad 
consequence from its use, 

Towards the middle, of February, 
the formidable combination was nears 
ly dissolved ; the distinct modifica- 
tious of inflammotory and typhoid 
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symptoms admitting of the free ap- 
plication of their appropriate reme- 
dies. Andthough contagion became 
more active as the spring approach- 
ed, producing a greater increase of 
“applications in March and April, than 


had been ever known in any corres- ; 


ponding mouths, the epidemic was 
comparatively mild. 

In May and June, typhus gravior 
again prevailed, accompanied by 
distressing bilious complaints; large 
phlegmons were also frequently ob- 
served to form during fever or con- 
valescence, on dillerent parts of the 
head, trunk, and extremities, a symp- 
tom which often attends fevers of 
extraordinary nmialiguancy ; when 
these taumous disappeared without 
suppuration, considerable derange- 
ment of some vital function frequent- 
ly followed, but a favourable crisis 
geuerally succeeded their matura- 
tion. - 

During July, August, September 
and October, the fever was not mark- 
ed by any occurrence requiring par- 
ticular notice ; but on the approach 
of winter, pectoral and bilious com- 
plaints, which are always at that 
season prevalent amongst the poor 
of the Liberties, combined with ty- 
phus in a degree almost as formida- 
ble as inthe commencement of the 
year. Amonyst its fatal effects we 
have to deplore the death ot Dr. G. 
Lee, a young physician, who, a short 
time before, had been appointed one 
of the temporary physicians of the 
hospital, and who is said to have 
supposed that he caught his last ill- 
ness by visiting a poor family,* ill 
of fever previous to their admission ; 
when, probabiv ardent in contemp- 








* © This family consisted of a man aid 
wife, who were both admitted into the 
hospital ; he was aged about 68 years, and 
she about 64; their symptoms were very 
similar, and of the worst typhoid type, ac- 
companied with severe pectoral and bili- 
ary affections, recovery was long pro- 





lating the means of safety for ano- 
ther, he neglected those which might 
have secured his own; thus, m the 
last act of his life, giving an instance 
of his zeal in the pursuit of useful 
knowledge, and of a benevolent, 
amiable disposition. 

It is very gratifying to observe 
that of all the nurses and servants 
employed at the hospital, bat two 
persons were seized with fever in 
the course of this year, as it proves 
the efficacy of the regulations, es- 
tablished to render infection inactive, 
as well as the strict attention with 
which they have been observed, and 
to every thinking humane mind, it 
must aflord the purest satisfaction, 
that whilst these valuable persons 
employed in the operative part, en- 
joved tmmunity from fever, asa con- 
sequent reward of the discharge of 
their duty, they have also au incene 
tive to future exertion. 

To those who notice these short 
but faithful annals, this year also 
exlibits accumulated evidence of 
the extensive etlicacy of the institu- 
tion, in relieving the poor froma 
calamity which overwhelms whole 
fainthes, both with want, and inea- 
pability of exertion, and in oppes- 
ing the only certain barrier to its 
inroads on the affluent: Thus re- 
warding the benevolent intention on 
which it was originally founded, with 
complete success, and, lke the ge- 
nuine quality of mercy, 

“Jt is twice blessed ; 

“It blesseth him that gives and him 

that takes,” 
WILLIAM STOKER, M.D. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
adiglieii 
LEADING POSITIONS, ENUNCIATING THE 
PRE\CIPLES OF MANAGEMENT OF 
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tracted, he having remained in the hospital 
40 days, and she 39, when they were dis- 
missed cured, 
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PANOPTICON™ PENITENTIARY HOU 
SES, TRANSCRIBED FROM A WORK 
OF JERFMY SENTHAM, ON THAT 
SUBJECT, PRINTED, BUT \NQT AS 
YET PUBLISHED. 


As it is in contemplation to build a 
TJoue of Correction in the town of 
Beitast, which, and also a_ local 
prison are so much needed, it is 
thought not unspitable to publish the 
following useful hints, which may serve 
to suggest improvements on the present 
occasion, as well as convey enformation, 
applicable generally to institutcons of 
si:nilai kinds, 

“Houses of mdustry, for the safe 
custody and cor-ection of offenders, 
and houses of industry for the employ- 
ment and maina nance of the poor, 
are distinguished by one difference. 
The former are intended for the purifi- 
cation of the inmates, from the taint 
which they may have contracted by fa- 
miliarity with vice, and for the safe 
custody of their persous ; the latter have 
not that intention But as in both sets 
of houses. there are two main objects 
to be pursued, viz., that the inmates, 
by their labour, should be rendered 
as productive as possible, (i.e. con- 
sisten:ly with the necessaries and com- 
forts of well-being,) a great many of 
the inventions which are adapted to 
the right ordering of the one set of 
houses, might, by judgment and skill, 
be, with great advantage, borrowed 
and adapted to the right ordering and 
management of the other In so far 
as these “ positions” relate to the dise 
crimunating or specific objects of a 
penitentiary-house, viz, safe custody, 





aaieitions 
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* Panopticon is a name given from the 
construction of those houses, which are 
bu:lt in a circular form. The cells are 
placed on the outer part of the circle, 
while the centre is occupied by the keep- 
er and other superintendants. Thus, 
when the doors of the cells are opened, he 
can see into each, as he sits in his place, 
while the inmates cannot see each other. 
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and the correction of vicious habits, 
the reader will easily see that they are 
neviher applicable, nor meant to be 
applicd, to new houses of industry; 
but was far as the rules are calcu- 
laced for the best possible munage- 
ment of the industrious faculties of the 
inmates, and for mumtaining in com- 
Sort, an the least possible expense, the 
rules ure equally applicable and equal- 
ly important on the one occasion as 
the other.’ ( Pattanraropist. } 


—- -<—————— 


* A summary view of the objects or 
ends proper to be kept in view, in 
the planning of such a system, may 
mot be without its use. They may 
be thus distinguished and arranged. 


** 1, TF, XAMPLE, or the prevent- 

ing others, by the terror of 
example, from the commission of 
similar offences. ‘This is the main 
end of all punishment, and conse. 
quently oi the particular mode here 
in question. 

2, Good behaviour of the pri- 
soners during their subjection to this 
punishinent; in other words, pres 
vention of prison offences on the part 
of prisoners. 

“3, Preservation of decency: or 
prevention of such practices in par- 
ticular, as would be otfences against 
decency. 

« 4 Prevention of undue hardships ; 
whether the result of design or ne- 
gligence. 

“© 5, Preservation of health, and 
the degree of cleaniiness necessary 
tu that end. 

«6. Security against fire. 

“7. Safe custody ; or the preven- 
tion of escapes, which, as far as 
they obtain, frustrate the attainment 
of all the preceding ends. 

“8, Provision for future subsis- 
tence: i.e. fur the subsistence of the 
prisoners, after the term of their 
punishmeat is expired. 
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“9. Provision for their future good 
behavivur : or prevention of future 
offences, on the part of those for 
whose former offences this punish- 
ment is contrived. This is one of the 
objects that come under the head of 
reformation. 

“10. Provision for religious in- 
struction. A second article belong- 
ing to the head of reformation. 

“11. Provision for intellectual in- 
struction and improvement in general. 
A third article belonging to the head 
of refurmation. 

«12. Provision for comfort: i.e. 
for the allowance of such present 
comforts as are not incompatible 
with the attainment of the above 
ends, 

“13. Observance of economy: or 
provisions for reducing to its lowest 
terms the expense hazarded for the 
attainment of the above ends. 

“14. Maintarnance of subordina- 
tion: i.e. on the part of the under 
officers and servants, as towards the 
manager in chief, a pointan the ac- 
complishment of which depends the 
attainment of the several preceding 
ends, 


“1. Rule of Lenity. 


« The ordinary condition of a con- 
vict, doomed to forced labour for a 
length of time, onght not to be at- 
tended with bodily sufferance, or 

rejudicial or dangerous to heakh or 
ife.* 

«2. Rule of severity. 

“Saving the regard due to life, 

health, and bodily ease, the ordi- 


nary condition of a convict, doomed 
to a punishment which few or none 

* The qualification applied by the epi- 
thet ordinary, and the words length of time, 
seemed necessary to make room for an ex- 
ception in favour of temporary punish- 


ment for prison-offences, at the expense of 
bodily ease. 








but individuals of the poorer class 
areapt to incur, ought not to be made 
more eligible than that of the poorer 
class of subjects in a state of inno- 
cence and liberty. 


* 3. Rule of economy. 

“ Saving the regard due to life, 
health, bodily ease, proper instruc- 
tion, and future provision, economy 
ought, in every point of manage- 
ment, to be the prevalent consider- 
ation. No public expense ought to 
be incurred, or profit or saving re- 
jected, for the sake either of punish- 
ment or of indulgence. 

“ Injuries to health and bodily ease 
are apt to result principally from 
either that part of the managemeut 
which concerns maintainance, or that 
which concerns employment. The 
supply for maintenance may be de- 
fective in quantity, Or improper in 
quality. The labour exacted in the 
course of the employment, may be 
improper in quality, or excessive in 
quantity. 

“ What must not be forgotten is, 
that in a state of confinement, all 
hardships which the management 
does not preserve a man from, it in- 
flicts on him. 

* The articles of supply necessary 
to preserve a man from death, ill- 
health, or bodily-suflerance, seem 
to be what are commonly meant by 
the necessaries of life. ‘The supplies 
of this kind, with which, according 
to the rule of lemity, every such 
prisoner ought to be furnished, aud 
that in the quantity requisite to ob- 
viate those ill-consequences, may be 
included under the following beads : 

“1. Food, and that in as great a 
quantity as he desires. 

“2 Clothing at all times in suffi- 
cient quality and quantuty to keep 
him from suffering by cold, with 
change suflicient for the purposes 
of cleanliness. 

“ 3. During the cold season, firing 


















or warmed air sufficient to mitigate 
the severity of the weather. 

«4 Ino case of sickness, proper 
medicine, diet; and medical attend- 
ance. 

« 5. In the way of precaution a- 

ainst sickness, the means of clean 
in such nature and proportion 
as shall be sufficient to afford a com- 
plete security against all danger on 
that seore. 

“The reasons against inflicting 
hardships affecting the healt, and 
auch privations as are attended with 
long-continued bodily  sufferauce, 
are, 

«1, That being unconspicuous, 
they contribute nothing te the main 
end of punishment, which is exam- 
ple. 
«2. That being protracted, or li- 
able to be protracted through the 
whole of a loug and indefinite pe- 
riod, filling the whole measure of it 
with unremitted misery, they are 
inordinately severe; and that not 
ouly in comparison with the demand 
for punishment, but in comparison 
with other punishments which are 
looked upon as being, and are in- 
tended to be, of a supertor degree. 

«3. That they afé liable to attect 
and shorten life, amounting thereby 
to capital punishaient in effect, 
though without the name. 

« Punishments operating im abridg- 
ment of life through the medium 
of their prejudictral influence with 
regard to health are improper, whe- 
ther imended or not on the part 
of tbe legislator. In the latter case, 
the executive officer who subjects 
& man to such a fate without an ex- 
press warrant from the Judge, or 
the Judge who does so without au ex- 
press authority from the legislator, 
appoiats death where the legislator 
has appointed no such punishment, 
and ineurs the guilt of unjustifiable 
homicide, to say no worse of it. 

“If intended on the part of the 
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legislature, they are liable to the 
following objections, 

“1, They are severe to excess, 
and that to a degree beyond inten- 
tion as well as proportion. Styled 
less than capital, they are in fact 
capital; and much more: the result 
of them being not simple and speedy 
death, as in the instances where 
deatti is appointed under that name, 
but death accompanied and preceded 
by linvering torture. 

“2 They ate unequal: causing 
men to suiler, not in proportion to 
the enorinity of their offeuces either 
real or supposed, bat in proveruon 
to a Circumstance entirely foreign 
to that consideration: viz. their greate 
er or less capacity of eoduring the 
hardships without being subjected 
to the fatal consequence. 

“Food is the grand article. It 
is the great hinge on which the e+ 
conomy of supply turns. It is the 
great creck on which frugality and 
humanity are apt to split. Food 
ought not to be limived ia quantity, 
for this reasou:Draw whe line 
where you will, if you draw it to 
any purpose, the punishment be- 
comes unequal. Unequal puuishs 
iment rs either defective or excessive ? 
it may be in both cases at once: but 
in One or the other it carmot be, 
In the present instance, the sole 
result of the tnequainy ig exc: ss: 
so many as the allowance fais to 
salisty, so many are subjected to 
an additioval burtien of puaisinoent, 
foreign to the design. Draw the 
line where you will, you can never 
draw it right: useléss or tarproper ts 
the only aiternative: it Is only im 
proportion as humanity loses that 
frugality can gain by its Pinch 
many, and those hard, your hive is 
proportionally unequal add unjust : 
pinch few, and chose but shghtiy, 
what you save is but little, and you 
serve Mammon for swat) wages, 
The inequality is all sheer injustice 
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it has no respect at all to conduct : 
the pusishment proportions itself, 
not to the degree of a man’s delin- 
quency, bat to the keenness of his 
appetite. It is not the injustice of 
a day, nor of a week, but of whole 
years: and the weight of it rather 
accumulates than diminishes by 
time As the quantity of food de- 
sired by a man living in other re- 
spects in the same manner is pretty 
much the same, if the measure falls 
considerably short of any man’s de- 
sires any one day, so will it every 
other; as his hunger would not 
cease even at the conclusion of his 
meal, mueh less wil! it during 
any part-of the interval betwixt 
meal and meal: the consequence is, 
that the whole measure of his exis- 
tence is filled up with a state of un- 
remitted, not to say increasing suf- 
ferance 

*[ have distinguished this mode 
of producing sullerance fron an in- 
jury to beaith, merely not to strain 
words; but the difference is but in 
words. Ifa man experiences a con- 
stant gnawing of the stomach, what 
diflerence is it to him whether it 
comes from improper food or from 
want of fool ? Ifa constant shiver- 
ny, what matters it whether from 
an ague or from want of fire ? 

* By this violation ef the law 
of lenity, true economy doves not 
gain near so much as at first sight 
might appear. ‘That a man who is 
i] fed will not work so well as a 
man who is well fed, is allowed by 
every body. But the great cause 
that prevents economy from gaining 
by this penury ts, hat what is grasp- 
ed with one haad is squandered with 
the ether, Those who limit the 
quantity of food, neither confine 
the quality to the least palatable, 
which is, i a double point of view, 
the cheapest sort, nor avoid variety 
and change. Provocations are thus 
aiministered while satistaction is des 
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nied : and what is saved by pinch 


ing the stomach is thrown away in 
tickling the palate. Make it a rule 
to furnish nothing but of the very 
cheapest sort, and if there should 
be two sorts equally cheap, to con- 
fine the men to one, you need not 
fear their eating too much, Every 
man will be satisfied : no one witt 
be feasted, no man will be starved. 

“ Nor does the rule of severity 
exclude a certain measure even of 
supernecessary gratification. The 
rule of economy, as we shall see, 
not only admits, but necessitates 
the calling in the principle of re- 
ward: and reward might lose its 
avimating quality, if it were debar- 
red from showing itself in a shape 
so inviting to vulgar eyes Nor, 
when all the luxury that economy 
can stand in need of is thus admitted, 
need there be any apprehension lest 
the rule of severity should be vio- 
lated by the admission, and the lot 
of labouring prisoners be rendered 
too desirable” 


For the Belfast: Monthly Magazine. 
—_-— 
ON VEGETATION, 


7" the last Magazine, much is 
said of the utility of Oxygen air, 
when imparted to the soil around 
the roots of plants, in promoting 
vegetation. Stimulus, not patri- 
ment, appears the fashion of the day 
in agriculture, as well as medicine. 
it is the Brunonian system applied 
to vegetation Men are to be kept 
in the forced state of life, by drams 
of whiskey; and vegetables are to 
be stimu!ated into premature growth, 
by doses of oxygen air. In Spain, 
wherever the system of irrigation is 
most in use, as near Valeneia, it is 
observed, that the vegetables grow 
in size, but in substance and quan- 
tity of nourishment contained in 
the same bulk, are much excelled 
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by those in the drier soil of Castile. 
Water is a tasteless acid, a neutra 
lized oxygen. Manure, in general, 
stimulates to premature and extraor- 
dinary growth, but the natural in- 
crease, though too tardy to meet 
the demand of the market, gives the 
most solid and substantial nutriment. 
We look to quantity, more than 
quality,—to sell, rather than to con- 
sume. We are always drawing ma- 
nure from a distance, when perhaps 
the best materials for a good com- 
post lie beneath our feet, in the un- 
tried earth, below the depth of se- 
ven inches. Jf this under stratum 
could at once be turned over, and 
be laid on the surface, with expo- 
sure to the air, it might re-invigorate 
the old soil, or generate a more pro- 
ductive one, at least for certain kinds 
of vegetables. There is not per- 
haps a farm of any extent, which, 
by a careful examination and com- 
parison of all its parts, and by a cone 
sequent judicious admixture of these 
separated portions, might not be made 
in a great measure, to manure It- 
self. Nature scatters around us the 
germs of abundance, We have only 
to combine her elements in proper 
times, places, and proportions. In 
every place perforation would suc- 
ceed, not in finding coal or metallic 
ores, butin finding the proper assi- 
milator with the surface stratum, 
to make productive so/l, either sand 
mixed with clay, or gravel’ inter- 
spersed with shells, or a bed of 
limestone, every thing requisite for 
that best possible constitution and 
texture of ground in its due pro- 
portion of clay, sand and lime. 
When this due proportion is attain- 
ed, the fertility of the soil may be 
considered as permanently establish- 
ed. The atmosphere, with a small 
portion @f vegetable and animal 
matter, will supply all that remains 
necessary. A good constitution of 
aoil is the thing wantinge ‘This will 
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be permanent. Manures are often 
mere stimulants, and their effects 
are temporary and exiausting, 
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For the Gelfust Monthly Magazine. 


HIOSE who wish to shackle and 

boltup the human mind, and 
dread all change, as hazardous in- 
novation, particularly the professors 
and practitioners of the law, have 
so successfully depreciated Utopia, 
a book, though written by Sir Thomas 
More, a chancellor, astofix upon what 
appears most visionary and impracti« 
cable the term Uvzopian It is in- 
deed strange, that as the world 
grows older, it should be the aim of 
such men to put it under the guid- 
ance of a younger age, more igno- 
rant, and, evidently, more inex. 
perienced. They venerate expe. 
rience in the individual, but in con- 
sidering the human race as an indi- 
vidual, they seem to account it as 
nothing. Jfere they allow the child 
nat only to lesson the man, but to 
bold him in subjection by the spec- 
tres and illusions of the cradie. The 
veneration paid, and naturally paid, 
to hoary age in the individual, de- 
ceives us, when transferred to the 
authority of our forefathers taken in 
the mass. We are cheir torefathers 
in knowledge and experience, in the 
accumulation of facts, in the history 
of nature, and of human nature, and 
in the generalization of multiplied 
observations, upon both the exter- 
nal and internal world We are 
ancestors to times past, and merely 
children to posterity, In such works 
as that of Sir Thomas More, we con- 
templaie the glorious anticipation 
of a great mind, bursting the bonds 
of servile prejudice,“ like flax that 
was burnt by fire,” and penetrating 
from the darkness which imprisoned 
hun, iato the illustration and im- 
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provement of future times. The 
ravs of this illumination already sur- 
round his head, and encircle it, as 
with a glory.—That head, which he 
laid down on the block, on the or- 
ders of the butcher King, with as 
mech unconcern as on his pillow. 
However his Utopia may have been 
treated as visionary and impracti- 
cable. on a small scale it has been 
realized ; as to the community of 
goods, the extinction of private pro- 
perty, the necessity of general la- 
bour, the exertions of “the whole 
community, and the public super- 
intendance. Such books as the 
Utopia of More, the Oceana of ITar- 
rington, the Sethos of Ramsay, are 
seeds that lie long in the ground in- 
active, but when times and circum- 
stances favour, the seminal -princi- 
ples quickens into germination, then 
the growth accelerates, and poster 
ity, at length, reposes under the 
shade of a seed sown ages before. 
Then arise such menas Jeremy Bent- 
ham. and Sir Samuel Romilly, who 
select such seeds, and dispose of them 
with all due care and attention, and 
add to the happivess and ornatnent 
ofthe community. Thus, from the 
selection and assortment of some 
scattered grasses, were formed the 
Cereaha, which nourish mankind, and 
the benefits of which have encircled 
the names of Ceres and Triptolemus, 
with the laurel of immortality. The 
jiitle lawyers and publicists of that 
day, the: Sidmouths and Redesdales 

- these times, would haye said, 
Cast away the weeds, useless, per- 
haps noxious. Let us never aban- 
don our acorns. They fall down 
almost into our mouths from our pro- 
vidential tree. Follow not these in- 
novators who would have us that 
walk on two legs, live and browze 
upon grass, like the brutes which 
walk upon four. Let us preserve 
our excellent and unequalled con- 
stitution of things, and distrust these 


[July, 


itinerant philosophers. They ask 
for statues, but we will give them 
stones. Away with them, and leave 
us to manage and meliorate the 


people.” 
X. 


pe 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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I send you the two following are 
ticles, which may amuse your reads 
ers. They are at your service. 

Islington. T.O.C, 

ROE tire 
EMBASSY FROM THE DUKE OF ANJOU 

TO HUGH, JUDGE OF ARBOREA, IN 

THE YEAR 13758. 

HIS Huch, whose alliance was 

sought by potent princes, wag 
a descendant of that house of Arbo. 
rea, by which the island of Sardinia, 
had been conquered about the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century. The 
prince then reigning carried on a 
war with great success against Peer 
IV. of Arragon, surnamed the Cere- 
monious, the enemy of the Duke of 
Anjou; andthe object of this embase 
sy was to prevail on the judge to make 
an attack on the kingdom of Majorca, 

The court of this petty prince 
exhibited a singular picture. To 
splendour and to ceremony it was 
a total stranger; but its manners 
were distinguished by energy, ho- 
nour, and a degree of frankness, that 
the more polished world would often 
term rude When the ambassadors 
were introduced to an audience of 
the pringe, they found him reciined 
on a small couch, and having on 
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Sardinian fashion Both the couch 
and the apariment were void of or 


nament. ‘The prince was a haughty 
and savage islander. A stranger 7 


to the politics of European p: 'en- 
tates, he considered every treaty 
as a sacred engagement, 


conception of treaties made by way | 


aud had no © 
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of precaution, and to meet contin- 
geucies. 

His speech to the ambassadors of 
the Duke of Anjou, who had before 
entered into a treaty with him, 1s 
in a style not very common among 
sovereigns.  “ Tell your master that 
I am greatly displeased with him. 
He has broken his word Is it not 
a shame for the son of a king, not 
to observe what he has promised and 
sworn, He was treating with the 
king of Arragon at the very time 


when he entered into an alliance 
with me That king of Arragon 
sen ainbassadors to me likewise, 


to treat of peace: but I would not 
even see them. I know not what 
it is to treat with my enemies to 
the prejudice of my friends.” 

‘The ambassadors departed very ill 
satisfied with the reception they bad 
found. They had been commissions 
ed to offer him the son of the Duke 
of Anjou, as a husband for his 
daughter : a proposal, that it was 
supposed would have been highly’ 
fluitering to a prince. whom the 
sovereigus of Europe in general con- 
sidered as an adventurer. He how- 
ever thought of it much more just- 
ly. ‘ This proposal is intended on- 
ly as a fresh arrifice: and in reality 
itis a mere mockery: an act of de- 
rision. My daughter is marriage- 
abie: the Duke's son is not a twelve- 
mouth oid. IL intend to marry my 
daughter in my life-time, so that 
her children may be the comfort 
and delight of my old age.” 

—— 


FREDERIC Il. OF PRUSSIA, AND THE 
MARQUIS D’ARGENS. 


Tue great Frederic was very apt 
to indulge in tricks worthy only of 
a school-boy. The Marquis d’Ar- 
gens was a great favourite with him, 
and, after the conclusion of the se- 
ven years’ war, with difficulty ob- 
tained permission to visit his relations 


Frederic II. of Prussia. 
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in Provence. On this ocasion, Fre- 
deric took it into his head to come 
pose a “ Mandatory Letter from 
Monseigneur the Bishop of Aix, 
avarist those impious wretches, who 
cailed themselves philosophers.’” 
This he had printed, and distri« 
buted copies to all the inns on the 
road the Marquis was to travel, 
In it the Marquis was pointed out 
in a way not to be mistaken, and 
was particularly excommunicated, 
The piece was well executed, and 
the Marquis was completely deceiv- 
ed by it, The alarm it gave a inan 
naturally nervous may easily be con 


ceived, He fancied he saw faggots 
preparing, to burn not only his 
books, but himself. He scarce! 


knew what step to take ; when he 
luckily discovered, that the wrath- 
ful prelate, the avenger of the cause 
of religion, was stvled bishop only, 
instead of archbishop, the. title ans 
nexed to the see of Aix. This open- 
ed his eyes, and.he guessed at once 
the hand from which it came. He 
wrote a very pleasant account of 
the adventure to Frederic, in which 
he observed among other things, 
that * the Devii, who no doubt was 
the author of the trick, had forgotten 
to look into the Court Calendar: a 
circumstance very natural in the 
spirit of lies ; since, of all the books 
that ever were printed, there was not 
one that contained so many truths, 
as his: majesty had often observed,” 

The Marquis, however, had no 
right to complain of such tricks, if 
the faliowing story which is told of 
himself, be true. In bis youth he 


_accompanied the French ainbassador 


to Constantinople. Desirous of see- 
ing the ceremonies of the Moham- 
medan_ religion, without going 
through the requisite initiation, he 
bribed the porter of the Mousque 
of Saint Sophia, to place him in a 
little gallery, from which he could 


see every thing, without danger of 
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being seen: this gallery being on 
the west side of the Mosque, and 
the Turks always praying with their 
faces toward the east. D’Argens 
abused his security in such a manner, 
as to keep his conductor in a constant 
tremor. Afier diverting himself with 
his fright, he pulled out of his pocket 
a bottle of wine and a slice of ham, 
and told him, if he did not eat one, 
and drink the other, he would make 
such a noise as should discover them. 
Having thus the fear of death before 
his eyes, the poor fellow was induced 
to break the sacred injunctions of 
his religion, even in its temple, and 
during one of its most solemn rites, 
by eating the unclean meat, and 
drinking the forbidden liguor. It 
is added, that, as he proceeded, the 
horror of the crime vanished : and 
after the temple was cleared, he de- 
voured the last morsel of the ham, 
and emptied the bottle of the last 
drop. 
— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
} -———— 
REMARKS ON SYNODS AND COUNTRY 
PSALM SINGING, 

“| BE principal occasion of the 
great distinction that was made 
between the Clergy and the Peo- 
le, between the Bishops and Pres- 
yters and also among the Bishops 
themselves, was their assembling in 
Synods to’ deliberate about affairs of 
common concern, a custom which 
began about the middle of the se- 
cond century, for it cannot be traced 
higher. By this means, the power 
of the clergy was considerably aug- 
mented, and the privileges of the 
ple diminished, for though, at 
rst, these bishops, or overseers, or 
presbyters, assembled in convoca- 
tion, acknowledged themselves to be 
no more than the deputies of the peo- 
ple, they soon dropt that style, and 
made decrees by their own author- 


ity, and, at length, claimed a power 


of prescribing both in matters of 3 


faith and discipline. Synods, and 
particularly Presbyterian ones, have, 
of late years, exerted little of this 
power, because their revenues were 
chiefly dependent upon the people. 
Whenever they get separate funds 
to manage and dispose of, then they 
become lordly, and self-important 3 
then spring up ministerial parties, 
and parties in opposition; then the 
acknowledged agent of government 
takes his seat on the treasury bench, 
and draws from his pocket his list of 
determined voters; then a church 
government is put instead of a Pres- 
byterian parity; a sordid classi- 
fication is introduced among pastors 
of equal authority, and the laity is 
mocked with a form of being mixed 
with the clergy in the judicatories 
of the church. Then, a new al- 
liance of church and state. is esta- 
blished, and the inalienable right 
of private judgment, and the in- 
flexible resistance to spiritual autho- 
rity, the great pillars of Protestant 
dissent, are shaken to their founda- 
tions. The civil magistrate, by his 
influence over the persons, interferes 
with the true principles of religious 
liberty, and the kingdom of Christ 
is in strict alliance with the kingdom 
of this world. The Protestant Dis- 
senting ministry were, and ought to 
be stipendiaries only of the people. 
If their stipends became insufficient 
for their support, they ought to have 
collectively and individually made 
their first appeal to the people them- 
selves. Had this appeal been inefti- 
cacious, they might have derived 
some excuse for applying elsewhere, 


But, in the first instance, the nego- . 


ciation was entered into with gos 
vernment, and the treaty, in all its 
parts, digested and ratified without 
the participation of the people, and. 
scarcely with any knowledge on 
their part of its nature, its progress, 
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or itsevent. The people were put 
aside, while the crown and the cler- 
gy settled the matter between them. 


COUNTRY PSALM-SINGING. 


Tus rustic sort of melody is of- 
ten sorely ridiculed by scientific 
ears; yet rude as it is, bas always 
an impressive effect upon my heart. 
1 do not consider it, ner in justice 
ought it to be considered, as music. 
It is merely achant, or cant, as the 
satirist would say, a kind‘ of reci- 
tative,° whose chief recommenda- 
tion, and no small one it is, that the 
whole congregation, old and young, 
male and female, with musical voice 
or without it, all that have heart 
and affections, may thus be ex- 
cited, and thus bear an active part 
in the public worship. It is, on this 
account, a melody of the most, simple 
and artless kind, a speaking music, 
scarcely amounting to singing, but 
yet diflerent from speech. We ate 
too passive in public worship. It is 
necessary to keep attention alive by 
variety of posture, or by making 
the congregation join in part of the 
service. We listen too much, and 
sleep often surprizes us thus listen- 


ing. Hence the use of this universal 


recitation, or psalmody, in a fourm 
of worship which discountenances 
ceremonial changes of posture and 
address to the senses. Our Pres- 


‘byterian worship is too naked and 


inanimate. ‘There is one extreme, 


1 which by a superfluity of ceremo- 
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nal signs of religion, but there is 
another extreme, which abstracts 
too much from sense, and vainly 
attempts to be purely intellectual, 
the one extreme verging to idolatry, 
the other to mysticism, and both to 
be avoided by those who possess a 
comprehensive knowledge of humin 
nature. I will allow, that the first 
extreme is the most dangerous, the 
mere worship of the senses being 
apt to pre occupy and impose upon 
the heart, as the only necessary re- 
ligion. Yet still public worship 
necessarily supposes a form and 
order and uniformity in worship. 
Hence the utility of our rude and 
rustic psalm-singing in our bure 
ceremonial, The mede of giving 
out the lines to be sung, or rather 
said, from the clerk to the congre- 
gation, in some few instances may 
draw down the ridicule of ama- 
teurs in poetry, as well as in music, 
But it is not said to be good poetry, 
nor sung as good music. It is the 
simple psalmody of a simple peo- 
ple. It is sweetly associated with 
religion, from the feelings of ear- 
liest infancy. When the soldier re- 
turns from the campaign, he stops 
upon the hill that surmounts his na- 
tive village, arrested with the sab- 
bath conclamation. “ Ah!” says 
he, resting on his firelock, “ how 
different this from the shouts I lately 
heard-of men in the rush of bat- 
tle! Ah! my father, my mother, 
iny wife, and my children!” 





nies, quenches devotion, and occu- X. 
pies the mind too much with exter-. 
Sr eee 
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BICGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ROBERT 
ROBINSON. 


“ Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 


Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched, than to 
rise.” GoLpsMiTR. ~ 
ReeERT ROBINSON was vorn 
on the Sth of October, 1735, at 
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Swatfham, in the county of Nor- 

folk His father, Mr. Michael Ro- 

binson, a native of Scotland, was 

an exciseman; bis mother was the 

daughter of Mr. Robert Wiikin, of 
‘| Milden-hall, Suffolk; a man of re- 
| spectability in private life, and in 

possession of a moderate indepen- 
f dence. He married a widow, by 
fi whom he had two children, Robert 
and Mary. Mrs. Wilkin brought 
i into the family two children by a 
15% former husband, on whom their fa- 
. | ther-in-law bestowed a good educa- 
tion, and towards whom he disco- 
vered so much partiality, as to cause 
uneasiness to the other branches of 
the family; a consequence too fre- 
quently resulting from that, in ge- 
neral, undesirable domestic con- 
nection, a second marriage. Mr, 
Robinson’s parents were both of 
them members o: the church of 
England, and their children were 
educated in the principles of the 
establishment. Mary Wilkin, Mr. 
Robinson’s mother, was beautiful 
in her person, amiable in ber man- 
ners, and her tather bestowed on 
her, so far as related to the cultiva- 
tion of her ufderstanding, a good 
education; but his partiality to his 
wife’s former children, rendered 
her so unhappy at home, that at 
length she, against her father’s con- 
sent, married a person iv an infe- 
rior station, Whose disposition and 
habits of life were not the best cal- 
culated to render her happy, and 
whose unkindness to his wife was 
increased by the unkindness of his 
father-in-law. How careiul should 
parents be to cultivate not only the 
understandings, but the aflections 
of their children, and to render their 
home in their younger years so 
happy, that in forming the most 
important connection, a- connec- 
tion for life, they may naturally 
tura to their parents, as to their 











most intimate counsellors, and best 
friends. 

Robert was the youngest of three 
children; his brother wag appren- 
tived to a painter, and his sister to 
a mantuamaker: Robert was sent toa 
Latin-school at the age of six years, 
where he made so considerable a 
proficiency, that his master soon 
became very fond of him, observing, 
that he never before knew a child 
who discovered such a capacity, 
His father was now ordered, in the 
course of his profession, from Swaft 
ham to Scarning, in the same couns 
ty, where being uneasy in his 
circumstances, he left the place, 
his family remaining at home, and 
he shorily after died at Winchester. 

At Scarning, young Robinson 
was sent to an endowed grammar. 
school, then under the care of the 
Rev. Joseph Brett. Several persons 
of eminence received their educa« 


tion at the same school, and amongst | 


others the late Lord Thurlow. Mrs, 
Robinson, however, ii consequence 
of the unkind treatment of her fa. 
ther, and her own narrow circun- 
stances, was unable, after a few 
years, to pay the expenses of her 
gson’s education; bet the master be« 


ing ouch attached to his pupil, and | 


respecting the motber on accoant of 
her virtues and afflictions, con- 
tinued him in the school, and ine 
structed him gratis. 

At this school, young Robinson 
early discovered those powers by 
which he was afterwards so highly 
distinguished, ‘There appears to 
have been a mutaal respect between 
the master and the scholar, the 
former gave due encouragement 
and commendation, and the latter 


strove to excel in those branches? 


of learning in which he was educate 
ed. He gaineda duasiddereble Yiieal 
ledge of the French, as well as of 
the classical languages: he wrote a 
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chased from . different . stalls. 
| would generally be at his books by get 
four or five o’clock in the morning; 
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good hand, but, .as is too frequently 
the case at grammar, schools, was 
defective in his knowledge of ariths 
metic, a branch of education which 
in all, situations, ought,not to be 
neglected, : 

At the age of fourteen, Mrs. Bo- 
binson was desirous of placing out 
her son.as an, apprentice.,- Mr, 
Brett endeavoured to, procure him 


a situation suited to his.taleats and 


disposition; but his ,plan. failing, 
young Kobiason was bound toa Mer. 
Anderson, hair-dresser, in. Cratched 
Friars, London... Although, he. ap- 
pears to have been for a time toler- 
ably. industrious at, his.trade, yet 
his love of literature shortly convin- 
ced his master, that hair-dressing, 
shaving, and wig-making, were 
not his forte. . When out on business, 
he would frequently return with his 
pockets loaded with old books, par. 

e 


this practice of early rising grew into 
a habit; in after life, be could not 
only preach excellently and elo- 
quently on the subject, as in his 
Village Exercises, but what is not 
always the case with preachers his 
instructions were constantly enforced 
by his example, He adopted the 
Latin adaze, Mane Musis amicum, 
the morning is ftayourable to the 
muses. It is not improbable, that 


this habit was acquired fram_bis 


mother, who, even at the age of 
upwards: of eighty, used to rise at 
four in the morning. Mr. Robigson 
never appears to have been ashamed 


of his-employment ip early life; it , 


Was not untfrequently the. sybject 
of his conversation; this was one 
proof of his genuine good sense; 
the uristocratical airs of some in 
the middle classes of life, the sneers 
frequently indulged against respect- 
able persens on account of their 
trade, are equatly irrational and un- 
BELFAST MAG, NO. XLYIII. 
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christian-like, and are to men wha 
have ju-t ideas of the nataral dignity 
am! equality of mankind, peculiarly 
disgusting, 

Bobert Robinson appears, durinz 
his apprenticeship, to have imbibed 
serious un»ressions of religion. He 
occasionally attended the most celes 
a4 preachers of the day amongst 
the Independents, Baptists, the cler- 
gy termed Evangelical, and the Me» 
thodists. | | 

He does not appear, during his 
residence in London, to have joined 
bimself as a member to any parti- 
cular church, bat frequently com- 
municated with the Methodists in 
Mr. Whitfield’s connection. At the 
age of nineteen, he, encouraged by 
others, had some view to the mi 
nisterial office; amongst other me- 
thods he made use of to prepare hime 
sel for speaking in public, he would 
occasionally preach for an hour to- 
her to himself; and it is not,an 
improbable conjecture, that it was 
by this means he acquired that 
admirable mode of delivering his 
discourses, which, in the opinion 
of Dr. Price, rendered him, ia this 
respect, without an equal. 

having received his indenturés 
from his master, and leaving be- 
hind him an anblemished character 
in London, he went to his native 
country, Narfolk. Here he com- 
menced a preacher among the Me- 
thodists, The innocence of his 
youth, the 


agreeableness of his 


‘manners, and the enthusiasm of his 


genius, all conspired to render him 
popular, 

Although Mr.. Robinson had a - 
considerable deyree of respect and 
affection for Mr, Whitfield, it ap- 
pears, that even at his first setting 
out in the religious world, he had 
learned ihat important lesson, which 
his life and writings so forcibly in- 
culcate—Call no man master or father 
upon earth; for when he was about 
¥ 
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twenty years of age, he, somewhat 
to the surprise of Mr. Whitfield, 
was found preaching amongst the 
methodists. His = sermon was 

dressed to a small congregation 
at Mildenhall in Suffolk: he was 
soon after invited to preach at rhe 
Tabernacle, in Norwich, and at se- 
veral places in Norfolk and Cam- 
tridgeshire: his sermons were oe 
unfrequently preached with jittle, 
and sometimes without any prepa- 
gation: he delivered them extem- 
pore, which method be observed to 
the close of bis pulpit labours. 
' Mr. Robinson kept a regular dja 
of the occurrences of each day. A 
journal, asa kind of check to the 
way wardness of passion, or any tri- 
volity of character, or as a regis- 
ter of the most important transac- 
tions of life, presents nothing vain 
or enthysiastic. This practice has 
been adopted by the wisest and 
most rational of mankind The folf 
and vanity consists in recording fri- 
volous pursuits and uninteresting oc- 
currences with an gir of serious. 
ness; aud in concealing spiritual pride 
under the language of humility. In 
his London diary, Robinson makes 
the following memorandum. “I went 
to dine on a goose; after service, 
T went to Mr. M——’s to supper, 
and had part of a pudding, made 
of some rice, sent by my dear 
spiritual father.*” Such things ma 
be forgiven in the hasty scribbli 
of a young apprentice, but how 
many things equally ridiculous, and 
infinitely more offensive,’ recur in 
those journals which he received 
as models. . v 

He continued preaching amo 
the methodists fr about aie ele, 
during which period he appears to 
have turned his. attention more 
particularly to the controversy be- 
tween the members of the estab- 
Jished church and the dissenters, 





‘yelation, and every advantage which, - 


and to have resolved to take his | 
lot with the latter. A temptatiog 
to join the former, too powerful | 
for any but a man of christian’ 
integrity to repei, presented itself,” 
A fich relation who hal promis 7 
sed to provide liberally for him,” 
and who had bequeathed him a con 
siderable sum ih his will, threat.” 
ened to deprive him of every ade” 
vantave which he had been em 
couraged to expect, wniess he quit 
ted his connection with. the dissen. 
ters; but the rights of conscience,” 
and the approbation of God, werg 
superior, m his regard, to eve 
worldly consideration: he presery. 
ed his integrity steadily maintain. — 
ed his principles, and persevered” 
in his connection with the dissenm 


ters; but forfeited the favour of his 7 


living or dying, he had in his power 
to bestow 5 

Shortly after leaving the metho 
fists, Mr. ‘Robinson formed a small 
independent caivinistic church at 
Norwich, during his connection with 
which, he administered infant bupy 
tism ; but on his leaving ‘his 
church, he relinguished the prag 
tice, and became an anti | 3 
tist: his opinion, in this respect, + | 
firmly, although without bigotry,” 
retained to the close of life: he 
baptised, by immerson, at Elling. 
ham, in Norfolk. i. 

ln the spring of the year 1759. fe” 
received ap invitation tw preach 
a small congrezarion of Baptists 
Cambridge, but continued, for prt 
dential reasons, for two years ou 
probation, before he settled’; aboit 
the same time, he married Miss -£b 
len Payne, to whom he had paid fis 
addresses during his residence # 
Norwich. | : 

Mr. Robinson, on his settlement, 
was ordained according to the Ct 
tomary mode amougst the Disse 
ters. ‘The congregation at Call 
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bridgé, of Mr Rovinson’s first set- 
tlement, Was in all respects in a 
Very low state: it is described by 

himself, at an after pétiod of h 

life, as follows: 

«The settlemetit of “Robindén 
seems father & ‘romantic, than a ta- 
tional undertaking: for this pastor 
was to be avaintained, He had dot 
received above ten guineas trom his 
own family for sot’ years: he had 
no future prospect of receiving any : 
his grandfather had cut him off with 
a siren of half wguitea. He had 
BD received only an tiundred’ poutids 
| with his wife, and this he had dis 
minished aniong the Methodists, 
He had never inquiréd what this 
conyregatiog would allow him,nor had 
any body preposed any thing. Phey 
had ‘paii him, tor the first half year, 
£3. 123. 5d.5° they had increased 
since; but not enough to maintain 


> hin frugally; there was oo. pros- 


pect of so poor a people supplying 
him long, mye  « should his ta- 


| mily increase, which it was. likely 
to do. Besides, the congregation, 
through the libertinism of many of 
its former members, had acquired a 
These wouid have 
been insurmountable difficulties to 


His seitle- 


ment, therefore, on this articte, 


| should be no future precedent for fa- 


ture settlements.” 


» Ina note, he adds, “ The 


a of this chureh has always been -by 
} 4 quarterly  voluntar 


subscription 
paid to the deacons, ing the first: 
years of his: ministry, the annual 
income kept ‘incteasing, from the 
‘mentioned, to 25, 


ing years; and about'the year 1770, 


| it amounted to upwards of 2.90, 
j Since that year,it has decreased, 


and of late increased, again ; The 


| perpetual changes of the subscribers, 
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shen His 





by déaths, removals, &¢., have al- 
Ways rétideréd the inconie so variable, 
that it hds Hever been two years to- 
gether the same.” 

Mr. Robinson, on his settlement 
at Cambridge, resided with a mem: 
ber of his congregation at Fulbourn, 
a village about five miles distant. 
He shortly removed from Fulbourn, 
to Hauxton, a village about the 
Sathe distance ‘from Cambridge, on 
the London road. Here he lived 
several years in an humble cottage, 
his family increasing, and bis meas 
of support so scanty, that he could 
with difficulty have . procured the 
common necessaries of life without 
the occasional assistance of friends. 
The advantages attendant on obscu- 
tity no oné better understood to 
improve than Robinson,” Possessed 
of géhile maniers, and 9 tender 
heart, of a modest demeanour, and 
a ‘teachable disposition, he became 
the idol of the poor, arid gained the 
esteem of all. In his agreeabie so- 
litude, two utsuits, Besidles a re. 
gard to his amily, y» engrossed his ate 
tenition,==the raisiny of a congreyas 
tion, and’ the advancement of his 
studies, For the former, who, by 
native si eerieies, by early associas 
tions, by setiled habits, could be 
better fitted ? He ‘had little ocva- 
sion to learn, what some preachers 
hever understand, at least never pracs 
tice, the art of s stooping to the poor t 
~_ fy Pa unn for him to 
art oan i ching in the 

: Unvdare 
lee OF of < polite 


sel fe Mena Bain flated by 


false ainted witht 
Sconce world, rag yet knew 
ma gin experiments on bine 
had given him an extraordinary ine 
sigh into the baman chatactér, and, 
pe human conduct. 


featu ures most strongly impress- 
this, co coyatenance were those 
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marked him for a.superior man. He 
possessed in a high degree what 
charms discerning persons of what- 
ever rank or condition, “ that polite- 
ness, which,” as sume. one: prettily 
expresses it, “is an happy mixture 
of greatness and benignity, the sun- 
shine from the soul en our words and 
actions.” 

Mr. Robinson did not qualify, 
that is, take the oaths which dis- 
senting ministers are obliged to take, 
if they wish to enjoy the benefits of 
the act of uniformity, till October 
1775. To occasional instances of 
rudeness he had sometimes been ex- 
posed, through his situation, near.an 
university : prudence, therefore, in- 
structed him to avail himself of legal 
security, having been assured, that 
by omitting it, he weuld expose him- 
eelf to further inconvenience. In 
1774, he observes, that had he seen 
things in the Jight he did then, he 
would bave, run every hagard rather 
than have qualified in that manner, 

In his retired situation at Hauxton, 
Mr. Robinson was most sedulonsly 
engayed in the parsuit of his studies, 
ju fulfilling the duties of the pastoral 
office, and, in what he, peculiarly 
excelled, village preaching: there 
were indeed few yillages in the coun- 
ty where his labours were not exer. 
cised, and attended with ahCommon 
success. [lis condescension to the 
poor, even to children, and his en- 
deavours to promofe their tempo- 
ral and spiritual welfare, made hin 
almost their del. fe ni @'lrequeut 
yisiis to the poor cottagers ‘in t 
neighheurheod o! t 
how edifying ae it Sréstitr | 
the sight of a great melt, W aa 
for his intimate ‘thetdy the’ més 
learned members of one of the first 
Mviversities in the world, sitting with 
his ips i_e chichney cofner 
of a Coltager, conversing in a nian. 
nec the most peculiarly adapted” 10 
please aud t auprove, His or at 
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were indeed abundant: besides his 
statedly preaching on the Sabbath, 
twice, sometimes three times, he 
preached several, lectures on the 
week days, not only.m the evening, 
but, at six m the morning; at the 
same time taking care that these 
exercises shoul! not interfere with 
the necessary labours of the poor, 
as he discontinued his lectures on 
the week days during the hay and 
harvest seasons. 


From a number of letters written 
by Mr. R. it seems evident that 
almost at the outset of his public life 
be. entertained jast and enlarged 
sentiments of civil and religious li- 
berty,;, and a detestation and con- 
tempt of priestcraft, as it. appears in 
a greater or less degree, not only in 
established churches, but in those 
who dissent from them. : 


« The congregation: at Cambridge 
experienced,’ in a few years after the 
settlement of ther pastor, such an 
merease both in numbers and re- 
spectability, as to render a larger 
and mere commodions place of wor 
ship indispensably necessary : the 
old. meeting- house was pulled down, 
and a hew one erected. atthe expense 
of the congregation: their pastor 
felt great satistaciion at their con- 
duct, as he had an aversion 10a 
society involving itself in debt, or 
depending on others for assistance. 
In mentioning: the. irast-deed, Mr. 
Robinson observes, “ the subscri- 
bers and»piiirchasets, as well as, the 


). ‘present trust, aimediat no dominion, 


gnd will submit to no slavery; They. 
did all they cowkd to secure the same © 


independency to their sueeessors, 


and wished to. inepire’ them with 
just terror-of that: worst of all ani- 
mals, a: lord-brother.”’ es animal 
we olay remark, equally. disgusting, 
whether cloathed ‘in a lay, ora cles 
rical habit. eR 3 ! 


: ta the year 1770, Mr. Robin- 
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son printed a translation of two or 
three sermons of Mons Saurin, ... 
In 1772, he published, 4A Sermon 


ached to a society of youny people, 
at. Willingham, in Cambridgeshire, on 


the nature and necessity of early piety. 


This was shortly followed, by, his 
Arcana; or the principles of the late 


petitioners to Parliament, far relief in. 


matier uf subscription, in eight letters 
to a friend, ‘This was written ata 
period when Dissenting ministers 
and schvolmasters were by law re- 
quired to, sabscribe ape Fa and 
part of a thirty-seventh, of the thir- 
ty-nine articles of the established 
church; but-as the generality of 
them, to their honour, had long re- 


fused to submit to this unjust requi- 


sition, their situation was soniewhat 
precarious? after two appeals, in 


which the bill for their relief, al-. 
though it passed the Commons, was, - 


owing to the opposition of the Bi- 
shops, rejected by the Lords, they 


made a third appeal, which proved 


successful, and, the bill passed both 
houses without opposition, 

In Jude, 1773, Mr. Robinson 
removed from Hauxton to Chester- 
ton, a pleasant village by the ri- 
ver side, about twe miles trom Cam- 
bridge. His family now consisted 
of a wife, nine children, and his aged 
mother. One ef his children died 
at Hauxton in infancy. Neither his 
income, nor the produce of his lite- 
rary labours were sufficient to pro- 
vide for the necessary wants of so 
large a family ; he therefore turned 
his thoughts to other pursuits. In 
the course of two or three years he 
was engaged in various agricultural 
concerns; made several purchases 
of copybold houses and lands, and 
was much employed in alterations 
and improvements; he. hired the 
ferry adjvining his house, and 
would frequently employ himself in. 
ferrying .passengers across the river : 
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he was also .a considerable dealer in 
coals and corn... His agricultural and 
mercantile pursuits were, it should. 
seem in general successful, as_ he 
maintaivued bis family ia reputation ; 
althougl: he, received at different. 
times pecuniary, lavuurs from friends, 
their, total amount, io, addition to his 
stated income, aud the profits aris- 
ing. from his literary coacerns were 
by no means adequate to the support 
of his family. Pelt yas 
Oar limits will ‘not allow a more 
particular account of Mr. Robinson’s 
secular employments. - Hew some: 
of his days were-spent way be learns: 
ed from a curious tetter written to. 
ove of his. most intimate friends.* 
. It would be' no less agreeabie than 
instructive, to survey. Rubinson’s rue 
ral economy, and domestic arran 
meats in his different'situations, ‘The. 
versatility of bis gemus. was uncome 
mon; and whether he was making a, 
bargain, repairing an house, stocknig 
a-tarm, giving directions to workmen, 
or. assisting their fabours, he was the , 
same invariable man, displaying no. 
less vigour in the :execution ‘of ‘his. 
plans, than: ingenuity in their con- 
trivance, ‘Fhe readiness with, which 
he passed from. literary pursuits to 
rural occupations, from rural occus 
pations to domestic, engagemenis, | 
trom domestic engagenieiits. to, the 
forming of plaus tor Dissenting mi-. 
nisters, to the. setthiag of churches, 
to the solving ef cases of conscience, 
to the removing of the difficulties of 
igavrant, or the softening of the as-. 
perities of - quarrelsome. brethren, 
was surprising. # hy eg 
Mr. Robinson, in spite of the pre- 
judices Cherished too generally’ in’ 
the Cliristian world, justly Goactads 





* See Belfast Monthly Magazine, ‘vol 
2nd, page 454, | " " 
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ef, that éngaging in se¢ular con- 

as, 80 far from being dishonour. 

‘to a minister of the gospel, was, 
in certain circumstances, truly ho- 
yiourable. His sentiments on this 
subject, it isto Be lamented, aré not 
more prévalent. To the censurés 
which cétain clericals passéd on his 
conduct, he disdained a setidus re- 
ply. “ Godly boobies,” he would 
exclaitn, “ too idle, many of them, 
to work, too ignorant to give instruc- 
tiony and too conceited to study, 
spending their time in tattling and 
mischief,—are these the men to di- 
rect my Conduct, to censure my in. 
dustry ?” 

It ws indeed truly surprising, that 
any man should dare to censure a 
Christian teacher, who works with 
his own hands, in order that he may 


provide things honest in the sight of all 


men, ard obtain an honorable inde- 


pendence. ‘ 
But it may perhaps be objected, 
that a minister, by en; in se- 


r employments, render him- 
i for the duties of his pas- 
tordl office; in answer te which 
it. may be asked, What duties? 
Will any one say, that an hoar or 
two daily spent in reading and stud y- 
ing, would vot be sufficienttoenablea 
Christian teacher to address his con- 
tion in a mahner well calcu- 

ated to promote their edification. 
ht seems to be universally allow- 
ed, that there is one secular employ- 
ment, if honestly attended to, a 
most laborious one; which. is not 
thought derogatory to the character 
of a minister; 1 mean that of a 
school-master.. Why are not the 
various commercial or mechanical 


ions in which mankind are 
ay engaged, equally bonour- 
able? 
How many instances are there in 
the established church, and amongst 
the different denominations of Dis- 
senters, in which a minister is, owing 
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to the sentiments instilled into him’ 
at the college, or the academy, anil’ 
his subsequent habits of life, reduced 
to the unhappy situation of the un’- 
just ste ? He cannot dig; and 
to beg he is ashamed ! , 
Mr. Robitisoi was if a simflar 
manner distinguished fot his senti- 
ments respecting the nature of the 
ifice, the fitles, and thé dress of 
Christian miinistérs. All the weéni- 
bers of a Christian chireh he con- 
sidered as pétfectly equal in reli- 
gious rights; and was firmly of 
opinion, that Wherever they Chose 
to délegate any portion of their joint 
authority to a pastor, or other church 
officers, such officers were to be con-. 
sidered, not as governors, or mas- 
ters, acquiring Srsinién, ih mat 
tets of doctrine or discipline, bitas 
servants of thé church, posséssed of 
their office in trust, for the god of 
the whole, to be regulated, limited, 
or resumed at pleasure. | 
he pompous fitles assumed by 
Christian ministers of almost every. 
church and sect, were to Mr. Ro- 
binsdn the subject of equal dislike 
and ridicule. “ 1 wonder,” said he; 
in a letter to a friend, “ any nan 
sHould be so silly hs 16 call me Re- 
poset te the epithet of Re- 
vernd claiméd by the Deity equalls 
with that of Holy ? Has he panic 
of a Dissenting church, who arro- 
gates this epithet, a right to com- 
plain of the Bishop of Rome for ar- 
rogating the attribute of © hog. 
ness ?” Sane og ET | 
With respect to the dress of Chris- 
tian ministers, Mr. Robinson had ah 
utter dislike to the gown, thé ’cis: 
sock, the cldak, and the, band, all 
of which distinctions fe thought’ 
tended to confirm the ¢rroneous opi- 
nions which people in géneral have. 
of the nature of the ministerial 
office He had no objectidn to an 
academic ‘appearing “in the habit fo 
which his degree entitled him; bug 
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a Dissenting minister, who aped the 
dress o° the established clergy, was 
always the subject of his ridicule. 
Although he so far accomodated 
himself te the prejudices of the peo- 
ple, as commonly to appear in black 
er rey, he occasionally wore dif- 
ferent coloured clothes; and the 
teacher was equally welcome to his 
pulpit, whether babited in: a’ coat of 
black, blue, drab, or any other co- 
lour, with buttons cogered or metal. 
In 1775 Mr. Robinson published, 
A Discussion of the question, “Is it 
lawful and right for a man to marry 
the sister of his deceased wife ? which 
was subjoined to The ‘eval degrees of 


Marriage stated and considered, by 


John Alteyne Barrister at Law. ‘Tims 
tract was written at the vest of 
the Jate Dr. Stennett, and Mr. Jo- 
siah Thompson, Baptist ministers, 
well known in the religious world. 
Our author argued the affirmative 
side of the question. : 

In the’ year 1775, Mr Robinson 
published the first volume of a trans- 
Jauion from the French of the ser- 
mons of ‘Mons. Suyrin, pastor of the 
French Provestant church at the 
Hague, which was followed, at in- 
tervals, by three more volumes, the 
last of which appeared in 1782. ‘Two 
years atterwgrds, was published a 
second edition, together with an ad- 
ditional volume, to which was ad- 
ded, a translation of An Essay on 
the conduct of David at the court of 
Achish, King of Gaths By Mr. 
Dumont, pastor ot the French church 
at Rotterdam,” 

In 1776, Mr. Rohinson. publish- 
ed, “A Lecture on a becoming be- 
haviour ip. religious assemblies,” 
«preached. three years before. 

About this time, (1776)) the con- 
troversy respecting the. divinity of 
Christ, which had been carried an 
principally: by members. of the 
church of England, some of whom 


had, from the Most ¢onscientious 
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motives, resigned their preferments, 
much engaged the public attention, 
Mr. Robinson appeared on the po- 
ular side of the question, and pub- 
Fished, «A Plea for the Divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in a past 
letter, addressed to @ congregation 
of Protestant Dissenters at Cam- 


bridge. ° 
The following year, Mr. Robire 
son published, “The History aud 
the Mystety of Good Friday,” a 
small pamphlet, that has run through 
numerous large editions, and in 
which the evil, and the foolishness of 
church holidays is with equal hu- 
mour, learning, and argument, une 
answerably demonstra Displeas- 
ing as were the plain truths abound- 
ing in this tract to many of the 
clergy, some of them could not. help 
expressiog their admiration. 
o 1778, Mr. Robinsop published 
“A Plan of Lectures, on the prin- 
ciples of non conformity, for the in- 
struction of Catechumens.” | 
In 1782, Mr Robinson published 
A Poliucal Catechism ; inteoded 
to convey, in a familiar manver, 
just ideas of good civil, government, 
and the British constitution. This 
tract was. written at the time the 
North administration was discarded 
from the councils of their sovereign, 
vr that of the Marquis of Rocking- 
am. | 
professed by the latter, to. dissem- 
minate safe political principles, to 
lace public happiness on: its true 
—public political virtue, which 
are the duties of all good citizens,” 
were the motives which induced | 
our author to endeavour to attract 
the’ attention pf youth on. this sub- 
ject.” The Catechism is: writen 
with much ingenuity and oniginae 
Iny, and peculiarly calculated fer 
the instruction as, well as enter. 
tainment of young people. This 
work, as wellas the pretace to the 
Plan of Lectures, one of bis “ Vil- 


“To suppurt the system ’ 
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lage Discourses, and his sermon en- 
titled —* Christian Submission to ci- 
vil Government,” afford ample evi- 
dence of the soundness of his prin- 
ciples as a friend to civil government 
in general, and to that form of civil 
government, the British constitution, 
in particular. 

In 1786, Mr. Robinson published 
* Sixteen Discourses on several Texts 
of Scripture, addressed to Christian 
Assemblies, in. Villages near Cam- 
bridge: to which are added, Six 
Morning Exercises.” __ 
~The manner in Which these dis- 
“courses were afterwards prepared for 
‘the press affords a remarkable in- 
stance of the author’s powers of re- 
collection: they were written by 
his relative and amanvensis, Mr. Cur- 
‘tis, to whom Mr. Robinson; while 


' sitting, or walking about the room 


smoking his pipe, dictated every 
“sentence, the texts of scripture, stops, 
the different characters, italics, capi- 
tals, &c. They were then revised 
‘by the author, but little alteration 
was made in any of them, before they 


were sent to the press. 


Mr. Robinson printed, at different 


times, single sermons preached ‘on 


public occasions, most of them atthe 
request of his auditors. These dis- 
‘courses are distinguished by their 
criginality, simplicity, elegauce, and 
piety. 

f He likewise Bh ap employ- 
ed his pen on different occasions, 


Tle assistéd the late learned and © 


excellent Dr. Kippis in drawing 
wp one of the articles in the “ Bio- 
graphia Britannica ;” and begin a 
translation of the “Revolution de 


“Paris,” a periodical work of con- 
siderable merit but of which three 
“numbers only ap 
“he dréwop “A 


red in English: 
an of a Charity 


School, for the Education of the 


Boys and Girls of Protestant Dissen- 
ters, at Cambridge.” 
His two largest works are “ The 


visit London at stated 


‘vices, at 


History of Baptism,” and * Eeclesi- 
astical Researches,”’ each consisting 
of between six and seven hundred 
closely printed quarto pages, and 
which were only parts of a still larg~ 
er work, sketched by the author; 
they were not published till after 
his death, 


Many of the principal persons of 
the Baptist denomination, had long 
lamented that they had no authentic 
history of their brethren, particulare 
ly of this country, and deeming 
Crosby’s History, which bad hither- 
to been the only one deserving ate 
teation, both inaccurate and ill- writ. 
ten, turned. their thoughts to Mr, 
Robinson as a proper person to write 
such a. work as might do honour to 
the denomination. Some of his Lone 
don friends accordingly associated 
and formed a committee, the first 
meeting of which was held. at the 
King’s Head tavern, in the Poultry, 
Novx.-6, 1781... Various resolutions 
were agreed to. Mr, Robinson was 
invited to undertake the work. Dr. 
Giffard, the chairman, at that time 
librarian to the British Meseum, of 
fered him an apartment in his house 
for the purpose of consulting manu- 
scripts. lt was also proposed that Mr. 
R. should visit London for ten days 
in every month, preach various lec- 
tures, and that a subscription should 
be entered into to defray. bis expen- 
ces, ‘ 

Such was Mr. Robinson’s popa- 
larity as a preacher, that as soon as 
it was understood he had agreed t 
rieds, he 
meee ogy applied to, for his sete 

1 


tiplicity of his pulpit-labours may 


be judged of, by the following exe 
tract of a letter fro 


m his friend Me, 
Keene. | 


“ As in your favour of the 26th of 
March, you desired me to adjust 


your preaching times, with the ap» 


flerent places: the mul-_ 
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probation of your friends, they are 
as follow: 


«“ Tuesday evening, April 15, at Mr. Rip- 


pon’s. aL 

Thutsday morning, April 17, at Dr. Staf- 
ford’s. 

Lord’s day morning, April 20, at Dr. 
Rees’s. 

Lord’s day afternoon, April 20, at Maze 
Pond. 

Lord’s day evening, April 20, at Little St. 
Helen’s. 

Monday evening, April 21, at Maze Pond 

. Vestry. : 
Tuesday evening, April 22, at Mr. Rip- 
n’s. ; 

Wednesday morning April 23, at Maze 

Pond.” 


Mr. Robinson’s discourses, during 
his visits to the metropolis, were de- 
livered to aucrences equally crowded 
and attentive. 

It may naturally be supposed that 
so much preaching, together with 
so much visiting in the social circle 


as it was impossible to avoid, , af- 


forded him little leisure to examine 
manuscripts, aid write history.  Af- 
ter a few mouths tral, his plan of 
studying in London was relinquish- 
ed: but it was pursued at home; 
where he obtained, through the kind- 
ness of some of the masters of 
aris inthe university of Cambridge, 
not only free access to the public 
library, but the privilege of having 
the books he wished to consult; coa- 
veyed to his own study. A sub- 
scription was eatered into to enable 
him to pubhsh the work 3 and 
the list of subscribers proved to be 
numerous and respectable. 


Mr Robinson employéd a con- 


silerable part of the remaining yeats 
of his life, except the lasts when his 
health and spirits began to languish, 
in writing the “ History of Baptism,” 
and “« Keclesiastical Researches.’ 

As a christian philanthropist, 
Mr Robinson’s character shiimes with 
peculiar lustre. His orind was has 
bitwally employed in devising plans 
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for the benefit of society, and of in- 
dividuais; his life was one continued 
labour for the good of others: the 
wants, both temporal and spiritual, 
of the puorest, the very lowest rank 
of society lay near bis heart. 

Few men have beer so well ac- 
quainted with the foundation prin- 
ciples of geod government, or have. 
inculcated such just sentiments of 
civil and religious liberty, as Mr. 
Robinson, His writings on these 
subjects, which evidently shew he 
had studied iu the school of those 
great mastets, Milton and Locke, 
were enforced by his own example. 
He was ever ready to assist in public 
schemes for the promotidn ot those 
grand objects. He had the principal 
hand in forming, and was an active 
membet of a “ Society for Constitue 
tional Intormation,” established at 
Cambridge, and which, with niany 
societies: of a similar aature in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, conti- 
nued to flourish, till they were slan- 
dered, discuuraged; and at length 
overthrown under the Pitt admiinis- 
tration. With all the other friends 
to the best interests of mankind; he 
was a warn adiuiirer of the French 
revolution, at the period when it 
shone in all! its glory, under thé di- 
rection of the natiogal constituent 
assenbly. He din not livé to wit+ 
Ness those crimes by whiicli it was 
afterwards obscured; the principal 
share of the guilt of which, rests 
on the heads of the coalesced sover- 
eignsof Europe, for their most unprin- 
cipled attempt to destroy the tiber- 
ties ot France, and to invade, devas- 
tate, and divide the countfy¥; winch 
attempt maddened the witole kuige 
dom, and gave opportuniry wa set 
of men assoming the name of ree 


pablicaus; but who wete the enemies 


of all good government, to vie with 
the invaders of théir country i cris 
minality. Mr. Rebinson wasa warm 
aduurer of the Amerigan constitue 
.7 
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tion. His talents and worth were so 
well known, that very handsome pro- 
posals were made to him to settle in- 
the United States; bat his attach- 
ment to his native country was simi- 
lar to that of our admired poet Cow- 


per: 


* England, with all thy faults, I Jove thee 

. say” 

InTOLEKANCE, in all its forms, was 
the peculiar object of his detestation. 
“ Always when I met it, in a course 
of reading,” he observes, ‘1 thought 
I met the great devil; and my resent- 
ment was never abated by his ap- 
pearing in the habit of a holy man of 
God.’ Religious Liberty was. to 
him almost an object of adoration ; 
he refused to accept the pastoral of- 
fice at Cambridge, till the congrega- 
tion had agreed to throw down the 
wall of partition, which till then had 
divided them from their independent 
brethren, Good men of all denomi- 
nations were welcome to his house, 
his heart, and his pulpit. | 

As a Preacher, Mr. Robinson 
ranks in the highest class, and we 
may safely elam for him the very 
summit of bis own denomination. His 
merits in this respect are well des- 
eribed by Dr. Poulmin.—* His 
preaching was altogether without 


notes; a method in which he was~ 


peculiarly happy; not by trusting 
to bis memory entirely, por by werk- 
ing himself to a degree of warmth 
and passion, 'o which the preachers 
among whom he first appeared com- 
monly owe their ready utterance, but 
by thoronghly studying, and making 
hunself perfectly master of his sub- 
ject, and a certain faculty of expres- 
sion which is never at a joss for suit- 
able and proper words, His manner 
was admirably adapted to enlighten 
the understanding, and to affect and 
reform the heart. He bad such a 
plainness of speech, such an easy 
and apparent method in dividing.a 


of Robert Robinson. 
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discourse, and such a familiar way 
of reasoning, as discovered an heart 
filled with the tenderest concern for 
the meanest of his bearers, and yet 
there was a decency, propriety, and 
justness that the most judicious could 
not but approve.” 

The crowning excellence of this. 
great and good man’s character, was, 
—His ardent love of truth, the since- 
rity and impartiality, with which he 
sought, and the honesty with which 
+e practised it. These are the 
Grand Essentials without which no 
man can, in the sight of God, be 
a christian, and possessing which, 
no one has a right to say —He is not 
a christian. This noble disposition 
impelied him, as we* have seen, at 
various periods of his life to sacri- 
‘fice his worldly interests to what he 
considered the cause of truth: the 
same disposition enabled him to 
avoid that rock, popular applause, © 
on which such numbers have split, 
who loved the pra&e of men more 
than the praise of God With aanind | 
constantly open to conviction, can 
it excite surprise, if, as he advanced 
in life, he saw reason to alter some 
of bis sentiments on doctrinal points? 
What they were towards the close 
of bis tite, has been the subject of 
much speculation, and much mis- 
‘representation. | 

In 1777, Mr. Robinson had the 
misfortune to fall from a coach, and 
sprain his ancle. ‘This misfortune 
‘long prevented him from pursuing 
his asual labours, and deprived him 
“of preaching lectures in the villages 
where his congregation lived. He 
endeavoused to Console himself, 
aud assist his brethren, by revising, 
enlarging, and publishing an essay 
on the composition of a sermon, trans 
lated irom the Freneh of John Claude, 

In several letters from his friends, 
in 1777, to Robinson, are expres 
sions of condolence, on account 
of his indisposition, and of ad: 
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vice to be less eager and restless 
in his literary pursuits, But to such 
advice he rarely felt himself at tei- 
sure to attend ; and to his imprudent 
indefatigable zeal he at length fell 
4 victim. From a well organized 
system, unimpaired by intemper- 
ance, he might long have enjoyed 
all the vigour of health, and all the 
hilarity of spirits. 

His’ characteristic feature, was 
love of liberty. The tendency of 
his numerous writings gees rather to 
demolish systems of tyranny, than 
to erect the tyranny of opimon; to 
emancipate the human understand- 
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ing ; to prepare it for fair investiga- 
tions to enable it to preserve; as it 
were, a mataral tone, a personal 
vigour; not to bend it by compul- 
sory rules, to vassalise it by mean 
observances, or to enclose it by fan-: 
tustic theories. All: Robinson’s writ- 
ings proceed on the Dissenters’ prin- 
ciples; but though fall of hostile 
desiyns on the church, they assum~ 
ed not the air of a direct attacks, 
His friendships could not win him 
over to be a churchman, but they 
softened the rigour of the Dissen- 
ter. : 
(To be continued ) 


DETACHED ANECDOTES, 


A SBED OF CATHOLIC AND PROTEST- 
ANT UNION, SOWN IN 1784. 

Kk, whose names are subscri- 

bed, associate together, as a 
military body, under the title of the 
Newry Unton. - We associate as 
Volunteer soldiers, in order to main- 
tain our rights as citizens. We are 
all sensible of the value of liberty, 
and we al) desire to possess the power 
of preserving ‘it. We associate, in 
order to form a part of that Voluns 
teer army, whose institution we 
venerate, whose principles we adopt 
as our own, and ig whose cause we 
are ready to lay down our lives. 
We associate, although differing in 
religious opmions, because we wish 
to create that union of power, and 
to cultivate that brotherhood of affec- 
tion among all the inhabitants of 
this Island, which is the interest as 
well as duty of all, We are. all 
Jnisumen. We rejoice and glory in 


that common title, which binds us 
together; and we associate, in or- 
der to do every thing, that the union 
of our hearts, and the strength of 
our hends, can effectuate, to render 


the name of Intsuman honourable to 


ourselves, serviceable to our beloved 
eountry, and formidable to its foes ! 


We shall ever think, that an associ- 
ation deserves well of our native 
land, whose chief object is to unite 
the different descriptions. of religion 
tn the cause of our common country, 
and although we cannot. lay claim 
to the hohour of -having first taken 
up arms, there ig still a glorious am- 
bition left,—-not to be among the 
last in laying them-dowan! +: 


SOCIETY, 


The Diamond is a charcoal. It 
consists of the same materials, under 
@ different composition, the same 
particles differently organized. So 
it is in the organization of haman 
society. The materials dre the 
same, but in one disposition of the 

rticles which comp it, how 

lack, and unpromising the mass, 
how it absorbs, and never once re- 
turns the light of day, how vile and 
trodden under foot!—In another con- 
formation of the very same particles, 
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how bright and sparkling, how it 
reflects and multiplies the glories 
of the sun, how precious, how ines- 
timable! All depends upon govern- 
ment. The people, as they are 
organized, will remain a coal, ar, 
roperly disposed, will become il- 
ustrious as the diamond. Our po- 
litical chemists, like other chemists, 
although they grant the truth of the 
doctrine, have, as yet, proved them- 
selves expert only in reducing diay 
mond to the state of ceal—but are 
unable to make coal appear like dia 
mond. They know how ta dissolve, 
but not to combine, X. 


CORONATION OATH. 


It was then that the proclama- 
tion was pronounced, in the name 
of the Arragonese, “ We, who are 
each of us as good as you are, have 
received you for our King and Lord, 
on condition that you maintain our 
rightsand liberties. Ir nor, not.” 
The King appeared before the Su- 
preme Magistrate, Justicia Mayor, 
who personated the people, unco- 
vered, and on his knees took an oath, 
to govern according to the laws. ‘The 
admiration inspired, at first, by the 
recollection of this ceremony, is a 
little weakened, when we learn, 
that it is not so much before the 

ople, or their representatives, 
that the King thus humbled himself, 
as before an assembly of nobleés, 
who were indebted for their estates 
tothe force of arms. At first, twelve 
of the ancient families only were 
admitted into this assembly, but gra- 
dually they increased in number, 
and were divided into superior and 
inferior nobility. In this meeting 
of the states, the clergy were .re- 
presented by prelates, and the large 
cities by deputies. But the mecha- 
nics, artizans, and shop keepers, 
were excluded from the rank of 
citizens. Thus the commonalty 
were very imperfectly represented, 
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but the assembly thus consti! uted 
made laws for the whole nation, 
At length, the prelates became 
the devoted slaves of the monarch ; 
the deputies from the cities were 
frequently corrupted ; and the King, 
by successively increasing the pum- 
ber of his partizans ip these two or- 
ders, swayed the nobiijty, and be- 
came what he is at present, an ab- 
solute monarch. : ee 
NOTA BENES. 


Wherever many birds are kept in 
cages, there is in that family not 
much domestic happiness. Kept b 
a single person, the practice proceeds 
often from a ‘natural wish of -having 
something near one to be kind to, 

People addicted to drink are 
very forward always in snuffing the 
candles. They are sensibie of a 
tremour in their hand, and yet wish 
to see themselves, and perhaps to 
show to others, that they bave gote 
ten a degree of firmness. 

I co not like the eye, where the 
white is at times seen above the pu- 
pil; it betrays a fierce disposition, 
and sometimes borders on insa- 
nity : nor do I like the countenance, 
where the eye has an occasional 
squint or cast, which, at times, is 
evident, and then, as it were on iis. 
covery, rectifies itseif, and is no 
longer to be discovered. The inter- ~ 
nal organization is not as it should 
be. | 

I just now saw one man mending 
a pair of bellows, and four men and 
one woman looking on. A. 


VAULTS OF TOULOUSE. 


As the contraction of the skin 
of the. face gives to these bodies 
which have been so remarkably 
well preserved in the vaults of Tou- 
louse, the appearance of a cynic 
smile, a friend, who thought to be 
witty. asked what these people were 
laughing at. “ d: the living,” said 
Maupertius, pets | 
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UNITED STATES AND EUROPEAN MO- 
NARCHIES, 


The King-birds are. destroyers 
of my indastrious. Bees. At the 
time of swarming, they all came and 
fixed themselves on the neighbour- 
ing trees, from whence they catch- 
ed the Bees that returned, loaded, 
from the fields, This made me re- 
solve to kill as many as | could, and 
I was ust ready to fire, when a 
bunch of Bees, as big as my fist, 
issued trom one of the hives, rushed 
oa one of the birds, and prone 
stung him, for he instantly screained, 
and flew, not as before in an irre- 

ular manner, but in a straight line. 

Ie was followed by the same bold 
phalanx, at a considerable distance, 
which, anfortunately, becoming too 
sure of victory, quitred their mili- 
tary array, and disbanded them- 
selves. By this inconsiderate step, 
they lost ail the aggregate of torce, 
which had made the bird fly off. 
Perceiving their disorder, he im- 
inediately returned, and snapped as 
many as he wanted; nay, bad even 
the impudence to light on the very 
ewig from which the Bees had driven 

im, 


EGYPT. 


Amasis is further remarkable for 
hav.ng instituted that law, which 
obliges every Egyptian, onve in the 
year, to explain to the chief ma- 
gistrate of his district, the means 
by which he obtains his subsis- 
tence. The refusal to comply with 
this ordinance, or the not being 
abie to prove that a livelihood was 
procured by honest means, was a 
capiial offence.—- Herodotus. 

Returning to Miletus, they called 
an assembly of the peaple, and they 
placed the direction of affairs in the 
hands of those who bad best culti- 
vated their lands, for they conclud- 
ed, that they would be watchful) of 
the public interest, who had taken 
Care of their own.— Herodotus. 
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A Corselet, sent as a present by 
Amasis, king of Egypt, made of 
linen, but there were interwoven 
in the piece a great number of ani- 
ntals, richiy embroidered with cot- 
ton and gold. All was to be ade 
mired. It was composed of chains, 
each of which contained 360 threads, 
distinctly visible.— Thalia, 47. 


SUPERSTITION, 


Plutarch has said of the 

tians, that they had inserted nothing 
in their religious worship, with 
out a reason, nothing merely fa- 
bulous,: nothing superstitious, as 
many suppose, but these institutions 
have either a reference to morals, 
or something useful in life, and ma- 
ny bear a beautiful resemblance of 
some fact in history, or some ap- 
pearance of nature. Perhaps, in 
the commencement, to lead mankind 
into superstition was not intended 
or foreseen. It is a weed that 
springs up naturally, when religion 
is blended with mystery, and burs 
thened with perplexing ceremonials. 
The. mass of mankind lost sight of 
morality in the multiplicity of rites, 
and as it is easier to practice cere- 
monies, than to subdue the passions, 
ceremonies gradually become substi- 
tutes for real religion, and usurp the 
piace of morality and virtue. This 
seems to have been the case with the 
religions of Egypt and India. 


. INTOLERANCE, 


A very extraordinary circums 
stance occurred in the year A.D, 
460. Radbod, king of the ferocioug 
and warlike tribe of the Frisians, 
after having beea long harishes by 
the incessant intreaties and solicitas 
tions of a. Christian priest, at gry es 
consented to be baptized. After 
having solemnly entered the baptig, 
mal is. the missionary had the 
impudence to assert, that all the 


~, 


king’s ancestors were burning in the 


flames of heli! The barbarian’s wrath, 
was instantly kindled. He hastily 
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drew back, and relapsed into all his 
former violence and barbarity. 
M. 


ANCIENT MILITARY EMULATION. 


The Roman legislators bestowed 
particular attention on every thing 
which tended to excite and cherish 
a spirit of emulation amongst the 
troops. The Civic Crown was be- 
stowed on him, who was so brave 
and fortunate as to save his com- 
mander’s life in battle; and he whe 
Was so intrepid or adventurous, as to 
first scale an enemy’s walls, was re- 
warded with a Mural crown. | 

M. 


GRECIAN MODE OF PORMING TREA- 
TIES. 


It is related by some of the an- 
cient Greek historians, that certain 
Princes of Scythea, when contract- 
ing an alliance with each other, in 
order that the solemnity of the cere- 
mony might be more forcibly 
impressed upon their minds, each 
of them made a small! incision upon 
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their arm, and licked each others 
blood; imprecating the vengeance 
of Heaven upon the wretch who 
should dare from henceforth to vio- 
late the sacred engagement, ve 


ROMAN DEGENERACY 

The unparalleled courage and 
bravery of the Roman people in the 
days of Scipio and Julius Cesar, 
forms a remarkable contrast. with 
their extreme efleminacy and de- 
generacy in the decline of the eme 

ire. 

Whilst the surrounding barbarous 
nations were makivg continual ir- 
ruptions into the empire, and ra- 
vaging and plundering the defence- 
less frontiers; the luxurious and 
enervated youth of the interior pro- 
vinces, in order to avoid the dan- 
gers and fatigues of war, cut off 
the fingers of their right band, and 
thereby incapacitated themselves for 


performing the daties of a soldier. 
M, 


ep ES peers 
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LAMENTATION, 


AFTBR Hit* DISGRACE, 


An Historical Ballad. 


Han, time-worn towers, eongenial 
‘It 


ruins, hail 
For in your grass- 
mouldering cells, 


Your tottering arches, and your columns 


frail, 


Of my sad fate the mournful image 


dwells. 


’T was mine to rise pre-eminent, like you ; 


' (Why, busy memory, revive the past ?) 
Petain the traveller's applauding view, 


Reflect the sun-beam, and repel the 


courts, and 


blast. 


Like = o’er half 2 realm my shadow 
fell; 
Secure, like you, I. mocked the sable 
cloud ; 
Like you, unmov'd, heard muttering thun- 
der swell, 


Retorting every peal in echoes loud. 


Meanwhile, a faithless spring, with silent 
course, 
My d foundatio - 
y oid, m slowly under 
And, lo! what once withstood a whirl 
wind’s force, 
Feels the light breath of every summer 
wind, 


Hail, holy fathers! look with pitying 


eyes 
On the dim close of Wolsey’s bri 
mea 's bright 
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Waft on the wings of prayer his parting 


sighs ; 
Sooth his perturbed spirit with a tear. 


Will you permit a poor, ferlorn old man, 
Within the shelter of this calm retreat, 
To linger out his life’s remaining span, 
And lay his weary bones beneath your 
feet ? 


There, where in mournful sweep yon wil- 


lows wave, 
And seem, low murmuring, to chide 
my stay, 
With hallowed hands prepare a decent 
grave : 
But tet no pompous rites insult my 
clay. 
Oh! had I served my God with half the 
zeal 
Each word and action for my King 
declar’d, 


He had not left me in mine age to feel 
The deep reverse mine enemies pre- 


par’d. 


Saved from the feverish toil for power 
and praise, 
More elevated aims your lives employ, | 
The silent current of whose tranquil days 
Flows to the ocean of eternal joy. 


While my resounding, rapid, headlong 


course, 


May to perdition’s dreary gulf have 
led, 
Though nature’s hand adorn’d the copious 
source, 
And vivid laurels by the stream were 
fed. 
Your massy gates, ye pious brethren, . 
close ; 
No more for Wolsey shall their hinges 
grate ; 


Here shall his dust ere long in peace re- 


Flis spirit flown to try her doubtful 
fate, ) 
T. 


f—_-______ | 
SONG. 
Wen will Clarissa deign to 
My little rustic, peaceful cell ? ' 


Three moons have crept with tedious pace, 
Aad seen me on her promise dwell. 
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The beam of hope, serene and clear, 
Returned with each returning ray, 

While disappointment’s silent tear 
Fell with the dews at close of day. 


Say, if too rashly I believ’d, 
If groundless hope those lips can give !— 
Ah, no! still let me be deceiv’d, 
And on the sweet delusions live. 
a. 


STANZAS; WRITTEN ON TAKING AN 
EVENING WALK, IN THE SUMMER 
or 1811. 


Wuen from the town’s uawholesome air; 
And crowded streets, I stray, 

A summer evening, mild and fair, 
To spend remote from ‘fray. 


The slumbering zephyrs breathe perfumes, 
And fan with health the fields ; 

While Nature’s choir, in varied plumes, 
A cheerful concert yields. 


The flocks and herds, through flow’ry soil, 
In gay luxuriance stray, . 

While smiling youths, with pleasing toil, 
Conclude the tasks of day. 


Yon lab’ring rustic’s chanted song, 
Bespeaks his true content ; 

A blessing which to those belong, 
Who no vain wants lament. 


Th’ enraptur’d eye, in every part 
Of Nature’s beauteous show ; 
Prefers simplicity to art, 
With its affected glow. 


Thus Nature, in her wild retreat, 
More true delight can give ; 
Than cities, where the rich and great, 
Magnificently live. 
Jone, 
Bonemain, July Ist, 1812, ‘ 


=e 
EPIGRAM. 


A WAG, in a frolic, facetiously cries, 
To a semi-blind gemman demming his eyes i— 
“ Pray, sir, he so kind, as tv give informa- 
tien 
Did a curse drive your other eye inte 
Gites f ‘ Junivs. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


ee 
THE FUNERAL FLOWERS. 


As. lonely, walking o’er the plain, 
With solemn step and slow, 

A hapless swain at midnight-hour 
Went forth to vent his wo: 


His hand the sweetest flowers fill’d; 
That glow'd with beauty’s bloom, 

Now destin’d with their richest tints 
‘T’adorn his Laura’s tomb. 


Lo! there each mournful flower he strew’d, 
Which vernal! Flora bears ; 

With frequent sighs dispers’d them round, 
And watered them with tears. 


There was the violet’s purple hue, 
And Hyacinthus seen, » 

The leaves with monarch’s names inscrib’d, 
And plaintive notes between. 


Sweet rosemary, <ad many a plant 
In eastern gardens known ; 

The lover's myrtle, which the queen 
Of beauty deigns to own. 


A sage, who wandered there alone, 
In the dank dews of night, 

To gather plants of mystic power, 
Beneath the moon’s pale light, 


With scornful smile, and eye askance, 
The hapless youth survey’d, 


_ ‘Who paid the last sad tribute there 


To the departed maid. 


“ And what!” (said he,) “ shall these sweet 
flowers, 
* Which sinking life can save, 
“ And plants of aromatic scent, 
* Adorn a dreary grave ? 


“ Forshame! Fond youth, learn Nature’s 
gifts 
“ With better skill to prize ; 
* Attend her precepts ;—read them here ;— 
* Be » and be wise.” 


He ceas'd :—the sighing youth replied, 
* ‘To Laura’s shade I give, 

“ Unblam'd, each emblematic flower 
“ Which se first taught to live. 


* And frequent here, fair Flora’s train, 
“ Uncuiled by me, shall bloom ; 
“ And “wendy bef bright Aurora’s tears, 


rich perfume. 





«“ Then urge me not, with narrow mind, 
“ To wrong the dust below ; 

* But rather thou expand thy heart, 
“ And generous tears bestow.” 


Thus as he spoke, the red-breast mild, 
The friend of human kind, 

Wide scattered leaves o’er the low mound, 
And on the turf reclin’d. : 


While Philomel, with plaintive notes, 
Funereal dirges sung, 

O’er Laura’s tomb, who oft in life 
Had mourned her ravished young. 


And vain, (she sang,) was wisdom’s lore, 
That taught the heart to hide ; 

And vain the empty, idle boast 
Of philosophic pride. 


The flowers -more sweetly seem’d to smile, 
Reviving at her lay ; . 

And sweeter scent, and fresher green, 
The swelling leaves display. 


The sage stood check‘d, the solemn song ' 
Such virtue could impart ; 

He dropp’d a tear, tu pity due; 
That humaniz‘d the heart. 


The “ graceful softness of the soul” 
He learn’d henceforth to prize ; 
And own’d where Nature touch’d the 
heart, 
“ "T'was folly to be wise.” 


PRESENTED BY A HUSBAND TO BIS 
WIFE, ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF 
THEIR MARKIAGE, 


€ 

Ture, Mary, with this ring 1 wed,” 
So sixteen years ago I said, 
Behold another ring !—for what ? 
To wed thee o’er again—why not ? 
With the first ring I married youth, 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth ; 
Taste long admired, sense long rever’d, 
And all my Mary then appeared, © ~ 
If she, by merit since disclos’d, 
Prove twice the woman I suppos’d, 
I claim that double merit now, 
To justify a double vow. 
Here then to-day, with faith as sures, 
With ardour as intense as pure, . 
As when before, with rites divine, 
I took thy troth, and plighted mine, 











) 
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To thee, sweet girl, this secorid ring, 
A token and a pledge I britig ; 

With this I wed, till death us part, 
Thy riper virtues to my heart, 

Those virtues which before untry’d, 
The wife has added tothe bride; __ 
Those virtues whose progressive claim, 
Endearing wedlock’s very name, 
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My soul admires, my song approves, 

For friendship’s sake as well as love's, 

For why ?—They show me hour by hour, 

Honour’s high thought, reflection’s power 3 

Discretion’s deed; sound judgment’s sen- 
tence; 


And teach me all things—but repentance, 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS; IN ARTS, MANUs 
FACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE. 


Temporary Rick to secure Corn in 
sheaves in the fields, tilt quite dry; 
also Clover, Peas, and Beans; by 
William Jones, Esq., of Foxdown 

Hill, near Wellington, Somerset- 
shire. 


(Ertracted from the Transactions of 
the Society for the Bncoutagement 
of Arts, Manufuctures, and Com- 
inerce.) 


"THE very unusual quantity of 

rain that fell daring the moaths 
of August and September last, with 
scarcely two days of dry weather 
following, in this neighbourhood, 
put farmers to the necessity of hav- 
ing recourse to various modes of 
preserving theit corn; and as I un- 
derstand the Society of Arts has of-. 
fered a gold medal for the cheapest 
and best mode of harvesting corns 
and also for making hay in ‘wet 
weather, superior to any hither- 
to practiced, I beg leave to commu- 
nicate some experiments I made 
last summer, and the result of them. 
In the first place, I put some 
wheat in small round ricks, or wind- 
rows, made id the common way of 
this county; but afterwards recol- 
lected, that the uncommon wetness 
of the grourd might render the un- 
der part damp, .I thought it pradent 
to examine them, (about ten days 
after they were set up,) and found 
my apprehensions so well founded, 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XLVIELs 


that I had the whole spredd abroad ; 
and have no doubt, that, if they 
had remained a little longer; the 
corn would have been miaterially 


‘injured, not thé bottom only, for it 


had contracted dampness a gredt 
way up the ricks, insomuch that I 
turned my attention to devise some 
better mode of preservidg my bars 
ley, in case the weather contintied 
so rainy, as it afterwards proved, 
I had observed; in some wet seasons 
before this, that many of our farmers; 
not being able to get their bariey 
dry enough to put into a large rick, 
had set up narrow ricks, containing 
the pioduce of an acre or two each, 
in different parts of the same ficld 
in which it was grown, for the sake 
of expedition; and though some 
straw was put under them, yet the 
bottom contracted a great degrée of 
dampness, so as to occasion it to 
smell old, and the clover was killed 
where these ricks had stoods My 
object was to prevent both these 
injuries; and it o¢curted to me, 
that four gate-hurdles would answer 
both purposes, by settittg the two out- 
side ones perpendicular, and two 
middle ones inclining against and 
supporting each other ‘Ihese bur- 
dies are usually eight feet long; the 
two heads, in which the four bars 
are mortised, have pointed ends, of 
about a foot aad a half long: the 
two outside ones areto be forced 
F 
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into the ground, nearly to their full 
length, so that the middle brace 
may rest on the ground, to aflord 
some support, and the two middie 
ones about six inches, to keep them 
sieady. The foot of the second 
hurdle should be set two feet from 
the foot of the first, the third. three 
feet from the second, and the fourth 
two feet from the third, making 
seven feet, and occupying a space 
of seven feet by eight, for barley 
or oats, but wheat, being longer in 
the straw, requires the distance to 
be wider, viz.—three feet from the 
first to the second, three feet from 
the second to ‘the third, and three 
fet from the third to the fourth, 
which will be nine feet by eight, 

It will be proper to put seven or 
eight small stakes, (a little bigger 
than a man’s thumb,) from the se- 
cond bar of the first hurdle, tothe 
second bar of the second hurdle, and 
from the second bar of the third 
to the second bar of the fourth, to 
support the sheaves from the ground, 
to admit air under, and prevent 
injury te the growing clover; or 
sinall poles may be used, extend- 
ing from one outside hurdle to the 
other. The small stakes are to be 
placed so as to prevent the sheaves 
touching the ground, for there will 
be but a slight pressure on them, 
since the ground end of the sheaves 
are to be put avainst the hurdle, and 
the ears of the corn a little elevated 
to rest against the other hurdles; so 
that the ears ef the corn will be all 
within-side, and have the benefit of 
the air. It is to be observed, that 
two hurdles being but six toches in 
the ground, and the other burdles 
nearly eighteen inches, that the two 
former will be a little higher than 
the two latter, which is necessary 
for two reasons; one is, that the 
higher these are, the higher the air 
is admitted to the middle of the rick, 
and the more they elevate the tops 
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of the sheaves in the middle, for 
the ground ends should be lowest to 
shoot off the rain. But as it will be 
found, that after two or three rows 
are placed around the tops of the 
hurdles, (for the ricks should be 
circular,) that the ground ends of the 
sheaves being largest, the tops will 
become nearly level, when it will 
be necessary to put four sheaves in 
the middle, horizontally, forming a 
square, opening in the centre, which 
will admit air from the top of the 
middle hurdles, through this space, 
to the middle ef the rick, as the ears 
of each sheaf are just to meet on] 
in the middle, resting on these four 
sheaves*, which will give such an 
elevation to the tops of them, that 
the ground ends will be sufficient- 
ly inclining downwards to shoot off 
any rain that may fall. In forming 
the roof, the sheaves are of course to 
be put farther in every time they are 
put around, till the roof terminates 
in a point, when two sheaves, with 
the tops downwards, spread abroad, 
and bound with a straw band, will 
secure it from a great deal of rain; 
but if the corn is to remain out long, 
a little reed or thatch may soon be 
put on each rick. 

The weather being so rainy for 
some days after my barley was cut, 
with every appearance of more rain, 
I determined, on having a few hours 
intermission of rain, to get the mid- 
dle of the field, which was a little 
more dry than the rest, and to put 
it in small ricks, containing more 
than the produce of an acre, on these 
hurdles in the same field; it was in 
such a damp state, as to be totally 
spoiled in a common rick, but was 


——— = 
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* If the corn should be very damp, 
and the rick made high, four other sheaves 
may be put higher up, to convey a greater 
circulation of air, and operate as a bond, 
to connect the sheaves in the middle, so 
that they cannot possibly slide outwards. 
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taken from these ricks into a barn 
in the month of January last, per- 
fectly dry, the straw much better 
than could have been expected, the 
grain good, having been proved to 
grow well; for having some doubt, 
on account af being put together so 
damp, | had it first tried, by put- 
ting a few grains in a cloth into the 
earth, and have since sown it, and 
no other this spring, and I never 
had a better prospect of a good 
crop. The remaining part of the 
barley that was left on the ground 
was not taken in till ten days after- 
wards, the grain much grown, a 
great deal wasted by frequently 
turning, and the straw spoiled. 

I flatter myself, it will be admit- 
ted, that in wet seasons, or when 
harvest is so late, that as the days 
decrease, the dews increase, and of 
course remain so long, that there 
are but few hours in a day for dry- 


ing, even if there should be no. 
rain, that this method will afford - 


perfect security to corn that is cut 
dry, and put up in this manner im- 
mediately from the scythe or sickle, 
because, if there should be grass in 
it, the ground-end of every sheaf will 
be without-side, exposed to the sun 
and air io dry; and as for the grain, 
no part of it can get damp, because 
the ears but. just meet in the middle, 
through which the air passes from 
the bottom to the top, sufficiently to 
dry it, 1 have mentioned sheaves, 
because in this county barley and 
Oats are generally bound as well as 
wheat, hut both the former may be 
placed in these ricks, without bind- 
ing, as I had some barley put in 
one of them, by way of experi- 


ment, and think it to be the better 
. mode when there is much grass in 
it, by carefully keeping the ears to- 
gether when carried to the hurdles, 
where a man is ready to put it up to 
another on the top, and to place 
the ears inwards, and it is done in 
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as short a time as the like quantity 
is put on a waggon, with this ad- 
vantage, that whereas a waggon 
with three or four horses go over 
the clover, to the great injury of it 


in wet weather, by this method the 


‘corn is carried by women or chil- 


dren in their arms, to the hurdles, 
without the least injurv to the clo- 
ver, a consideration fully adequate 
to a little extra expense, if any, be- 
sides that of being more expeditious- 
ly secured; for every practical far- 
mer will be sensible, in how short 
a-time an acre of corn may be car 
ried from the circumference of an 
acre to its centre. As to the time 
of fixing these hurdles, I have as- 
Certained that two people can fix 
them in five minutes, and one rick 
would contain the produce of two 
acres of barley or oats, The other 
advantages, besides the corn being 
thus sooner secured, are, that "0 
more attendance on it is required, 
so that a farmer’s attention may be 
better directed -to his other haryest 
concerns, and that one or two of 
of these ricks at a time, (as may be 
convenient,) may be taken into a 
barn to thresh, whereas a part of a 
large rick cannot be taken in, with- 
out the trouble and expense of 
threshing the remainder, and be 
subject to the risk of rain, before it 
may be covered again. 

I trust it will be seen, that by this 
plan, there must be a great saving 
of the quantity, as well as preserva- 
tion of the quality of grain, which is 
known oftentimes to shed a great 
deal, by being frequentiy turned to 
get dry. Betore | thought on this 
expedient, (last barley harvest,) I 
am clear, that a field of peas of 
mine required to be turned so often, 
that more shed out than were sown; 
and a farmer in this neighbourhood 
had a good crop of eight acres of 
vetches reduced to sixty bushels, by 
so frequently turning them for three 
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weeks, without getling them dry at 
Jast; whereas an acre or two might 
have been taken up in this way a 
few days afier they were cut, and 
the seed would have got sufficiently 
hard, but the greater part of these 
were so soft, as to be much bruised 
in threshing, and it was to be feared, 
@ great part of them would not ve- 
getate. J bad an opportunity of 
knowing the quantity, having the 
tithe of them, and proving the in- 
jury by the loss of my crop ip sow- 
ing them, insomuch that the land 

as been since ploughed, 

Although I have not tried it, yet 
I think it is not to be doubted, bet 
that this mode may be applied with 
equal advantage to clover-bay, and 
clover-seed, before it may be dry 
enough to put into a large rick, 
by being placed in this situation to 
dry, without being so frequently 
turned as to deprive the hay of its 
finest parts, and subject the seed to 
great waste. In cases also when 
meadow-hay may be dry enough 
to put m large cocks on the ap- 
pearance of rain, bow much injury 
do they receive by the bouom beimy 
rendered so wet, as to occasion 4 
dampnéss some way up, aud require 
much time to throw abroad to dry ! 
Whereas, in the same state of dry- 
ness, bow many of such cocks may 
be put on four hurdies? And the 
bottom, instead of being wet and 
injured, will be pertectly dry, hav- 
ing air circulating under it, and 
from the two mijdie hurdles quite to 
the top; if a sheaf of reed was to 
be drawn up through it, as the hay 
got higher, a bundle of straw on 
the top would secure it from rain; 
or instead of a reed-sheat drawn up, 
a couple of small faggots of wood, 
or three or jour poles bound toge- 
ther, and placed horizontally about 
the middle of the rick, to admit air 
at each end, and render it dry 





enough to be carried on to a rick 
without farther trouble or risk. 

Hay is known to receive injury 
not only from rain, but even trom 
fervent sunshine, when nearly dry, 
if not frequently turned, as may be 
observed by the change of colour 
and loss of smell, which many far- 
mers in this neighbourhood expe- 
rienced in the summer of 1809, for 
wants of hands to turn it sufficiently. 
[ have seen a decoction of such ‘hay 
made in a tea pot, and compared 
with a decoction of the like quantity 
of good hay in another; the former 
was very deficient both in colour 
and taste to the latter, and the qua. 
liiy of it, of course, much detertoy- 
ated. 

We know, that straw, particulars 
ly of barley or oats, will be much 
injured by being long on the ground, 
exposed to soaking dews, and per- 
haps alternate rain and sunshive; 
aud may it not, when protected 
from them by this mode, be far su- 
perior for cattle to what we are at 
present aware of? Besides the ad- 
vantages of grain, hay, and straw, 
being thus better preserved, and 
less expense of labour than by re- 
peatediy turning in rainy seasons, 
there is another advantage, of no 
small consequence, that the crops 
may be removed, and put on hbur- 
dies in another field, (without any 
hindrance to sheep feeding therein,) 
when the land from whence they 
were taken may be immediately 
ploughed: for instance, afier pease, 
to facilitate a better fallow, (than if 
delayed,) to be succeeded by wheat, 
and ploughing clover tays for 
wheat, and also preparing land for 
turnips after vetches, tou accelerate 
the sowing; in which case, the de- 
lay of a tew days has frequently oc- 
casioned a total loss of the crop. 

It is an essential consideration, 
that the expense attending improves 
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ments should not counterbalance 
their atility: and, I flatter myself, 
there can be no objection to this 
mode on that score, because gate- 
hurdles are useful appendages to a 
farm, in any county, for other pur- 
poses, when not used on this occa- 
sion, and in this and other counties 
are requisite for dividing turnips for 
sheep; and, as to expedition, which 
is of great importance in harvets 
concerns, four of these hurdles, (as 
I have already observed,) may be 
fixed in five minutes. 


Observation —In countries, where 
hurdies are not in use, might not 
branches of trees, or any lumber of 
the farm-yard be substituted ? 


, _—-—_______ ___4 


Extracts from an Essay on Irrigation ;, 
by the Reo. G, T. Hamilton. 


(From the Letters and Papers of the 


Bach and West of England Society.) 


Sec. I. Influence of Water on Vege- 


tatjon. 


Tue elements of fire and water, 
though in themselves of tremendous 
and destructive power, may be so 
managed and directed as to be 
rendered extremely subservient to 
the use and comfort of men, By 
the wisdom of Providence, the im- 
provement of the material world de- 
ends on the combined efforts of 
cones genius and labour; and phi- 
losophy must be invoked for the 
amelioration of the blessings of na- 
ture. By her aid, that which we 
should otherwise deplore as an evil 
is often converted into a benefit ; 
and that which one person rejects 
as a nuisance, is caught and employ- 
ed by another as a source of inesti- 
mable advantage. The element of 
water affords a continual illustration 
of the truth of this remark. The 
influence of water on vegetation is 
s© obvious and striking, that since 
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the experiments of Yan Helmont, 
Boyle, and Du Hamel, most natu- 
ralists have considered it to be the 
primum mobile of growth in plants, 
and the most usetui material which 
enters into, their composition. In- 
deed all the experiments of natural- 
ists and husbandmen unite in prov- 
ing the vast utility of water ; and its 
superior importance over every other 
material for promoting vegetation, 
The general fertility of moist situ- 
ations ; the rich production of irri- 
gated meadows ; the superior pro- 
ductiveness of lands situated upon 
brooks and rivulets, over such 
as are dry and arid; and the asto- 
nishing fertility of Egypt, by the 

eriodical inundations of the Nile, 
justly considered by the natives as 
the peculiar gift of Heaven; afford 
incontestible proofs of the great uti- 
lity of water in enriching the ground, 


_and promoting the veyetative pro- 


cess in plants. ‘The manner in which 
water acts upon the organs of plants 
and vegetables, has been accounted 
for by that eminent inquirer into 
nature, M. Fourcroy, in the follow- 
ing manner, The water is absorbed 
by the roots of the plant, and passes 
up through the stems into all the 
different parts, exudes from the 
leaves, and returns to the atmos- 
phere ; and in proportion as the 
roots are less or more furnished with 
moisture, every tree or plant grows 
and passes through its vegetative 
functions with more or less vigour, 
Water, thus filtrating through the 
roots of plants, becomes the vehicle 
for carrying into their vessels or or- 
gans every alimentary substance 
that is contained in the earth or soil 
in which they grow, and which it is 
capable of dissolving. Hence, in 


proportion to the quantity of water 
absorbed by plants, the nourishment 
derived from those other matters 
which it conveys must be the more 
abundant. In thus entering perpe 
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nally into the vessels of vevetables, 
té which it carries the various sub- 
stances necessary for augmeniing 
theiy component materials, and cans- 
ing their growth and increase, it is 
obvious that water fills, distends, 
swells, and lengthens those vessels 
or canals, supporting and preserving 
the cellular and vascular plexus of 
their structure, by a proper disten- 
sion of their parts. Hence in long 
droughts, or when burnt up by 
scorching winds, or the too fierce 
action of the sun’s rays, plants be- 
come languid and withered, their 
leaves supple, drooping, and threat- 
ened with speedy death ; but on the 
supply of sufficient moisture they 
quickly reyive, recover their erect 
posture and healthy appearance, and 
resume their growth with renovated 
vigour, 


II. Irrigation not of modern Inven- 
tion. 


Immemorial and extensively be- 
neficial has been the practice of con- 
ducting water in furrows over the 
surface of the ground to promote 
fertility ; and except in situations 
where immense becs of subterraneous 
sands absorb the snperinduced 
streams, no mode of cultivation 
has been more productive. ‘Tradi- 
tion reports, that a poor harmless 
man, extremely weak in intellectual 
faculties, spent much of his time 
on the banks of a contiguous river, 
amusing himself, especially when 
the stream rose to a level with the 
banks, by making small furrows for 
conducting the rising flood into the 
adjoining plains. A season or two 
passed, when the farmer observing 
that the lands thus floated produced 
daisies and grass with more luxu- 
riance than formerly, and recoliect- 
ing the cause, tried the experiment 
with great success. Thenceforth 
general practice was the source of 
general improvement, im situations 


(July. 


w here the trial was practicable. What- 
ever may be-in this, that the hint of 
floating plains from muddy rivers 
is not of recent origin, we learn from 
the scriptures, the most.ancient of all 
compositions, where the allusions are 


frequent to those streams aad canals. 


of water. Egypt, the ancient gra- 
nary of the world, owed its abundant 


fertility to the waters of the Nile. 


being distributed over a plain of 700 
miles long, and from 300 to 400 
broad. Nor was the practice of wa- 
tering the suil unknown either to the 
Greeks or Romans, as we find from 
the writings of Homer and Virgil, 
though they considered it more in 
the view of moistening than of ma- 
nuring the surface, 

The scheme of watering meadows 
for hay and pasture, was practsed in 
England so early as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I. by 
one Rowland Vaughan, on the bor- 
ders of Wales, and in the golden val- 
ley of Herefordshire, who also wrote 
a treatise on the subject. A more 
improved system of irrigation, how- 
ever, was established in the counties 
of Gloucester and Wilts, during the 
last centurv, with remarkable suc- 
cess; and has of late been widely 
disseminated in many other dis- 
tricts both of England and Scot- 
land. 


Ill. Advantages of Irrigation. 


“The irrigations of the Nile, of 
Spain, and of France,’ says Mr. 
Tatham, in his ingenions work on 
National Irrigation, “ afford many: 
examples which deserve the notice 
of the nation, and the practical farms 
er; while the English counties, on 
the other hand, remunerate lessons 
to those who have taught them, 
None of them are without some 
peculiar point of instruction. Line 
colnshire affords examples for low 
and sunken grounds; Gloucester and 
Wiltshire, a compicte system for 
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level meadows in ordinary; Ghe- 
shire, a singular method of procras- 
tinating water on hilly lands ; and 
Devonshire combines the watering 
of meadows, with the means of con- 
veying its produce.” 

The only objections which have 
been adduced against the practice 
of irrigation are so extremely fatile, 
as to require no extraordinary argue 
ments to surmount them. ‘The ex- 
pense of laying out and enclosing 
is uryed as the principal obstacle 
to the more general formation of wa- 
ter meadows. But when the ex- 
pense is moderate, and the meadow 
succeeds well, a single year’s crop 
will entirely cover the outlay; and 
even when matters are less favour- 
able, they may generally be liqui- 
dated in the course of two or three 
seasons at most. 

Another objection, which has been 
mentioned against the watering or 
floating of land, is the danger of 
occasioning the rot among sheep. 
But this arises entirely from want 
of practical information, as this dis- 
ease is the consequence of swnmer 
watering, which is carefully avoided 
by every enlightened irrigator, who 
means to eat the pasturage with this 
species of stock, 

The advantages of irrigation, 
on the other hand, are many and 
great, 

1. There is an increase of winter 
food, which the farmer may either 
convert into money, or, by wantering 
a greater number of cattle, afford an 
annual extra supply of manare for 
enriching other fields, and the ma- 
nure again obtained from that pro- 
duce becomes an additional source 
of national wealth. ! 

2. An early growth of meadow 
grass enables the farmer who has a 
breeding stock to furnish abundance 
of food for the lambs and weak ewes 
daring the spring, whiere no turnips 
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are raised, or after they are eaten, 
betore the natural grass rises; an 
advantage which the sheep farmer 
only can appreciate. The forward. 
ness of grass from watered meadows 
is such; that the feed from March to 
May is worth two guineas per acre ; 
and in June an acre will yield two 
tons of Hay, which may be mode- 
rately valued at five guineas; and 
whether the summer prove wet or 
dry, another guinea is generally ob- 
tained for the aftermath. At the 
above moderate calculation, an acre 
of well-watered meadow will pro- 
duce eight guineas per annum. 

3. Another important advantage 
attending these meadows is, that 


_the store farmer can thereby raise 


abundance of food for his nume- 
rous flocks against the emergency 
of winter storms, by which the im- 
mense expeuse and risk of snow re- 
treats are completely obviated. 

4. The system of watering mea- 
dows is not only of advantage to the 
sheep farmer, in supplying hin with 
early and abundant pasturage for 
his stock, but it is also highly bene- 
ficial to the dairyman, inasmuch as 
it enables him to begin the making 
of cheese at least a month earlier 
than bis neighbours, who have not 
the same advantage. 

5. Lastly ; land subjected to this 
management, whatever be the nature 
or. quality of the soil, is raised to 
double or treble its former value, re- 
quires no dung, and is continnall 
improving in quality. Every large 
and copious stream abounds in ma- 
nure of the most fertilizing quality, 
capable of enriching land to any de- 
gree, whatever be the nature of the 
soil, or sub-soil, and an entirely new 
soil is, in a few years, superinduced 
on the primitive surface. By the 
irrigation of Aberdeenshire, and va- 
rious other districts in Scotland, it 
has also been demonstrated, that 
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even the barren heath may be con- 
verted into grass by the siinple pro- 
cess of irrigation. 

Considering the great advantages 
to be derived from the practice of 
watering meadows, and the many 
undoubted testimonies in its favour, 
Mr. Wright expresses his surprise 
that it has not come into more gene- 
ral use, as there is not a stream of 
water upon which a mill can be 
erected, but what may be made sub- 
servient to the enriching of land, 
«I am confident,” says he, “that 
there are in each county in England 
and Wales,” be might have added 
Scotland and Ireland, “2000 acres 
upon an average which might be 
thus treated, and every acre increas. 
ed at least one pound in annual va- 
lue.” The general adoption, there- 
fore, of the system of irrigation 
throughout the united kingdom is 
capable of being made a national 
advantage of at least half a million 
per annum, besides the great im- 
provement of other land arising 
from the produce of the meadows, 
and the employment of the industri- 
ous poor, Whenever I pass by a 
rapid river,” says Mr, Wright, in 
his treatise formerly quoted, “ and 
see no use made of the many tons 
of rich manure suspended in its wa- 
ters, and thereby irrecoverably car- 
ried into the ocean, | cannot help 
feeling this as a momentous loss to 


the community.” 
“Those who have never had the 


opportunity of seeing the etlects of 


watering,” say the Monthly Review- 
ers on this article, “ will be dispos- 
ed to think Mr. Wright has some- 
whatexaggerated ; but we who bave 
ourselves seen and experienced the 
effects of this improvement, have no 
doubt of the facts, and therefore 
warmly recommend the subject to 
the attention of our agricultural read- 
ers,” 





(July: 


IV. Formation of Water-Meadows. 

e great principle of a water- 
meadow is, the power of bringing on 
and carrying off the water at plea- 
sure; and the primary objects are, 
a depusite of manure from the water, 
and shelter for the land from the 
winter cold. And provided these 
great objects can be accomplished, 
the shape or uniform disposition of 
the meadow is not material, Should 
the operations be commenced with- 
out previously using the requisite 
steps in the formation of the mea- 
dow, instead of making an improve- 
ment, the land will be damaged, 
and a heavy expense incurred. 

Mr. Wright considers the solution 
of the three following questions as 
a necessary preliminary to the ope- 
ration of watering. 1. Whether the 
stream of water will admit of a tem 
porary dam or weir across? 2. Can 
the farmer raise the water by this 
means a few inches above its level, 


without injuring bis neighbour’s 
land? Can the water be drawn off 


from the meadow as quick as it is 
brought on? If a satisfactory an- 
swer can be given to these questions, 
he advises to proceed to the forma- 
tion of the meadow. 

1. inthe laying oat a meadow for 
the purpose of irrigation, a careful 
inspection is, in the first place, es- 
sentially requisite, to consider what 
drainage may be necessary, and how 
the same may be most advanta- 
geously performed; asin many si- 
tuations, the draius necessary for 
irrigation may be so planned, as to 
serve forthe iand also; and in other 


Situations, the master feeder, with 


the additional expense of thorns, 
may be rendered a good fence, If 
due attention is not paid to the ar 
ticle of drainage, in the formation 
of a meadow, little advantage can 
be expected from the undertaking j 
for the ground will continue wet 
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and spongy, and the grass of course 
be thin and weak. 

2, The attention of the irrigator 
ought next to be directed to the 
conrse of the river whence the mea- 
dow is to be supplied, and to the 
most eligible places for erecting 
weirs and flood-gates. The water 
of asmall gentle rivulet may be di- 
verted by means of a féw sods, with 
stones laid above them. But for a 
sinall river, the weir ought to con- 
sist of several rows of stakes, inter 
laced with branches of fir, aod the 
intervals of the rows filled with stones. 
The sand and mud that descend 
with the floods fill up the interstices, 
and in heavy rains the superfluous 
water passes freely over. For more 
powerful rivers, the weir is ‘cone 
structed of strong frame-works of 
wood, firmly jointed together, and 
the compartments paved with large 
stones or bricks, the weir to rise 
very gradually against the current, 
and to slope gradually away before 
the stream as it flows over it. The 
flood-gates should be made of the 
best oak, and the whole of the mason 
work should consist of hewn stone, 
Gates constructed in this manner, 
if properly managed, will last for 
apes, 

3, The next thing to be attended 
to, is taking the necessary levels, 
and comparing them with the river, 
that the particular spot may be fixed 
upon, where the conductor and main 
feeders are to originates This being 
ascertained, the conductor, or main 
carrier, and master drain, are first 
cast. The former, by which the 
water is couveyed from the stream 
into the meadaqw, is generally an 
open ditch, cased and paved with 
brick or stone: it should take the 
water from the bottom of the stream, 
and leave it in the highest part of 
the meadow, from whence it may 
pass in feeders tothe soil, A ditch, 
ten feet wide, and three deep, will 
BELFAST MAG, NO, XLVIII, 
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commonly water ten acres of land; 
but much depends on the rapidity 
of the water’s motion, and some- 
thing also on the state of the soil, 
and form of the ridges; for if the 
soil be verv open, it requires more 
water to float it, and if the ridges 
are high raised, and decline much, 
the water passes quickly over them, 
and requires a full supply: on the 
other hand, if the water move 
quickly in the conductor, and a- 
mount fully to the depth of two 
feet, a meadow of fifieen acres may 
be watered by it in successive divi- 
sions, 

4. The conductor being finished, 
the sluice and the hatches fixed, 
and the main feeders and drains 
formed, the water may be admitted 
into the highest part of the meadow, 
If the ground to be watered has 
been formerly arable, and formed 
into large ridges of ten or twelve 
yards broad, the easiest method is 
to cut a channel for the water along 
the top of the ridge, to allow it to 
tun over on each side; throwing 
here and there obstructions in its 
way, to turn as mach of it as may 
be requisite to. float the surface of 
the ridge, and then to be received 
by the furrow between it and the 
next ridge, which delivers the wa- 
ter into the main drain to be car- 
ried off the field. But when the 
land intended to be watered has not 
been previously in a state of aration, 
it is necessary to new_model the sure 
face, otherwise, the water, which 
will always find its level, would lie 
too deep, or move too slowly over 
the low places in the ground, alad 
thereby injure the grasses, by a re- 


dundancy of water, while all the 


higher parts of the ground would ap- 
pear like little islands above the sur- 
face of the water, and consequently 
receive no benefit from such an ime 
perfect system of irrigation. 

In constructing the breadth of the 
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beds or ridges, the form of the land 
and the quality of the water must 
be taken into considetation Where 
the land is flat, $7 or 38 feet ‘s 
deemed a proper breadth; but if 
the ground be of a convex ‘form, or 
if the water contain any calcareous 

articles or substances, such as 
lime, marl, and the runnings of a 
town, the beds may be enlarged 
even to 42 feet. which, in general, 
is reckoned a good medium breadth. 
In many cases, it is essential to e- 
conomise water; on this account, 
it is generally necessary that the de- 
clivity of the land, if artificial, 
should be made gentle; and° if na- 
turally rapid, that it should be 
counteracted by checks. If the wa- 
ter which is conducted upon grass 
land passes with a very rapid eur- 
rent, the deposite of whatever fer- 
tilizing matter it may contain, will 
be carried away by the stream: on 
the other hand, if the water remains 
stagnated, the natural herbage be- 
comes languid, and yields to aqua 
tics. The superfluent water should 
then pass ina thin and even, buta 
Janguid current; and it is of the 
highest importance, that after it 
has performed its office, it should 


be made capable of being drawn olf 


without delay. 

“Where the inequalities of sur- 
face are large and numerous,” says 
Mr Smith, “ it will be attended with 
much more expense to make such 
land into a réguiar form for float- 
ing, On account of the great expense 
of wheeling the éarth trom the hills 
tothe hollows. In these cases, it is 
necessary (to avoid expense) to adopt 
an irreguiar method of floating: by 
taking advantage of such irregula- 
rities of surlace, a meadow may of- 
ten be floated at a quarter of the ex- 
pense required to put itin a regular 
form; and this method is found to 
answer the purpose very well, if the 
trorks are carelally laid out with the 
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spirit level. When the fall of wa- 
ter is ascertained, the form of the 
ground is the next thing to be at- 
tended to; if there are no natural 
declivities in the surface, down 
which the waters may rao from the 


overflowings of a cut in the summit 


into a drain in the hollows, so that 
the water may keep constantly run- 
ning down such slopes, by a regulac 
current, which prevents a diminus 
tion on the ridges, and a quick 
discharge in the lower drain; to 
avoid an accumulation in the fur. 
rows, it must be malje with good 
slopes, and plenty of drains, These, 
with a constant supply of water in 
the winter, are the most essential 
parts of a water meadow ‘The wa. 
ter must be kept constantly moving 
over the surface; and the practice 
proves that where the water moves 
the quickest, there is always the 
most grass. In short, the great mate 
ter is, to make the water ran from 
one totwo inches deep, over every 
part ofthe field, and to keep it in 
perpetual mouon,. 

“ The rate of declivity, from the 
feeder to the drain, found to be most 
advantaveous, 1s about one inch in 
the yard, and from the upper to the 
lower extremities of the ridges, one 
inch for every nine yards The 
bank on the back of the feeder 
should be formed with the earth 
which comes out of it; and if more 
is required, recourse may be had to 
thatwhich is cast ont of the drain. 
In case of a short supply of water, 
according to the best principles of 


irrigation, it will be better to unite | 


all the water upon such a portion of 
the meadow, as it is capable of co- 
vering well, and to allow that part 
to have the full benefit of the water 
as Iohg ata time as is necessary, oF 
as long ‘as it may be kept off the 
other parts, without injury. When 
the meadow consists of several 
pieces, one part should be got ready 
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first, and the water put on it; whilst 
the rest are preparing. 

«The ridges being formed, and 
all the feeders and drains cut out, 
and their materials placed in sucha 
way, as to render the surface as 
regular and correct as can be ac- 
complished at first, grass seeds ought 
to be sown, of the most proper kiads 
which can be had, corresponding 
to those which the soil and water are 
known to encourage, If the mea- 
dow be ready in spring, the seeds 
may be sown with a thin crop of 
barley or early oats; but it may 
answer as well, perhaps, to have 
the meadow prepared about Lam- 
mas, and then to sow the seeds 
without corn.” ) : 


Catch-Work Meadows. 


As very little land, comparativeé- 
ly, can be entirely’ commanded 
by water, without reducing its 
inequalities by manual labour, 
it has been found expedient to adopt 
a different kind of water meadow 
for land lying on declivities; which 
must be irrigated by springs or small 
brooks, As this Operation must be 
seen to be properly undefstood, 
it is almost impossible to give any 
intelligible written description of the 
process without the aid of diagrams. 


lf the water to be used can be led 
by a nartow channel with a gentle 
descent to the sloping surface of 
grass land, a considerable extent of 
ground may be irrigated with a 
suall quantity of water, at a very 
trifling expense. The feeders and 
drains are cut in a direction passing 
actuss the slope of the surtace intend- 
ed for irrigation, and the water may 
be mtroduced at an upper cornér, 
where it passes gently, and by a 
small declivity in the feeder, across 
the slope, and overflows the suriace 
below its tract with a thin sheet of 
runuing water, A drain, at a proper 


fistance below, receives the water, 
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and transmits it into another feeder, 
cut on the same plan as the former, 
where it again overflows, and 's a- 
gain taken up in adrain, to be sent 
over new surfaces; the drains in 
the first process operating always as 
feeders in the second, and vice versd. 
Land of this description may often 
be watered very fully by means of 
simple furrows or drains, formed by 
a sagacious labourer with the plough, 
in order to prepare for corn. 

This kind of water-meadow is sel. 
dom expensive. ‘The stream of wa- 
ter being usually small and manage 
able, few haiches are necessary ; and 
the land lying on a declivity, much 
less manual labour is requited to 
throw the water over it regularly, 
arid particuiarly to get it off again, 
than in the flowing meadows. The 
expense of forming such a meadow 
is usually from £.3 to &.5 per acte ; 
the improvement generaily from 
#€.1 to £2 anacre. The annual 
expense of keeping the works in ré- 
pair, and watering the meadow, sel- 
dom exceeds 7s, Gd. per acre. 


VY: Management of Water-Meéatlows. 


October and November.—About thie 
middie uf October, the afier-grass 
liaving been eaten off, ali Ge ditches, 
troughs, and drains, must be tlio- 
roughly cleansed by the spade and 
breast plough, trom weeds, grass, and 
mud, avd weli repaired, if they have 
sustained any injury from Catile, 
The cleausings sbould be used, and 
trodden down even, in any parts of 
the meadow that are lower than 
the rest, to make every ridge a per- 
fect inclinéd plane, and ready to 
receive the first flood that may now 
olter itseit. 


_ The etlects of eatly watering are 
Very important in strengthening the 
roots aud stalks of the plants, aud 
preparug them for shooting up 
strong and vigorous in the ensuin 
spring; and the blades that now 
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rise form a rough coat against win- 
ter, protecting the vital organs of the 
plants from the winter cold. Be- 
sides, if the meadow must be water- 
ed in separate divisions, and at dif- 
ferent periods, it must happen, that 
by delaying the operation till No- 
vember, some parts of the mea- 
dow may receive no water sooner 
than December or January ; and 
should these months be severe, it 
may become wholly — impracti- 
cable to complete the operation at 
that season. The duration of this 
autumn watering onght to be about 
three weeks, with a dry interval of 
a day or two, and then the works 
are made as dry as possible to en- 
courage the growth of the grass. 
Should the water now arrive in the 
shape or magnitude of a flood, as 
much of it as possible, without injur- 
ing the banks of the works, ought to 
be turned over the meadow, as the 
water at this season, being the first 
washing of the arable lands on the 
sides of the chalk hills, as well as the 
dirt from the roads, and runnings 
of towns and villages, is peculiarly 
enriching. 

December and January.—The chief 
care of the irrigaior now consists in 
keeping the land sheltered by the 
water from the severity of frosty 
nights. It ts necessary, however, 
every ten days or fortnight through- 
out the winter, to give the land air, 
by taking off the water entirely, 
otherwise it would rot and destroy 
the roots of the grass. Put in severe 
fros's, it is not very safe to remove 
the water, as it operates so far to pro- 
tect the grass ; and if exposed wet 
to frost, 1 might be greatly injured. 
If it be necessary to alter the water 
in such weather, it ought to be done 
in the morning of a dry day ; and 
should the frost conimue severe, it 
might be again covered during the 
the night. When the trost has given 
a complete sheet of ice to a meadow, 
it isadviseable to discontinue floating. 


(July. 
February and March.—In Febru. 


ary every division of the meadow re- 
quires to be again watered ; but at 
this season a more than ordinary de- 
gree of attention is necessary. If 
the water be allowed to remain on 
the meadow for many days without 
intermission, a white scum is gene- 
rated, which is destructive to the 
grass, and warns the floater instant. 
ly to remove the water. Some mea- 
dows that will bear the water three 
weeks in October, November, or 
December, will perhaps not bear it 
a week in February or March, and 
sometimes scarcely two days in April 
or May. In the month of February 
two waterings, of five to seven days 
each, should be given; and in March 
three, of three to five days each, 
according to the state of the air, ever 
suffering the water to remain on 
longer in cool than in warm weather, 
In a late season or climate, it may be 
necessary to continue the watering 
to the end of March, and sometimes 
in high backward situations, to the 
middie of April. But in low warm 
districts, and in favourable seasons, | 
the operation is finished in the end 
of February. 

By the middle of March, the grass 
on the old floated meadows will ge- 
nerally be’ sufficient to afford abun- 
dant pasturage to all kinds of stock, 
and the water is then taken off fora 
week, that the land may become 
firm and dry for the admission of 
cattle. Rolling at this season is also 
deemed advantageous. The early 
spring feeding ought never to admit 
heavier cattle than sheep, calves, or 
young cattle ; for large Cattle do 
mach injury by poaching the ground, 
destroying the trenches, and spoiling 
the grass. During the first week of 
spring feeding. if the season be cold 
or rainy, it is proper to give the 
cattle a little dry hay in the even 
ing, to mtermix with their moist food, 

April.—I\n the course of this month, 
the grass of the water-meadows must 
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be completely eaten off; for should 
the pasturing be extended to a single 
week in May, it is said that the hay 
crop will be ruined in quality, as it 
will prove soft, woolly, and unsub- 
stantial, like an aftermath crop. 

May.—The meadow baving been 
eaten bare the preceding month, 
the water is now admitted for a few 
days, which will in general ensure a 
good hay crop, in the course of six 
or seven weeks, It is of great con- 
sequence to have the hay in ricks 
before the Lammas rains commence, 
which may be easily effected, if the 
stock is removed from the pasture 
by the first of May, 

To prepare for aftermath pasture, 
or green house-feeding,. the water 
may be again thrown over the mea- 
dow for a few days, and then left 
quite dry till the grass rise, and be 
fit for introducing cattle. But if 
sheep are to be admitted, ‘no water 
should be used on any account, as 
summer water infallibly induces rot. 
It is notwithstaning remarked, that 
no watering is so enriching as that 
which is given during summer floods. 
In the practice of irrigation, mea- 
dows require a much greater pro- 
portion of days throughout the year 
to be dry than to be floated; and 
this proportion seems to vary accord 
ing tocircumstances in the soil, water, 
and climate ; but all the periods of 
watering included seem to run be- 
tween six and nine weeks through- 
eu the year. 

The superfluous water of navi- 
gable canals might be applied with 
astonishing effect to the purpores of 
irrigation, This patriotic measure 
was suggested by the Board of Ag- 
riculture, in 1796, in a circular let- 
ter to the Canal Companies; but 
with the circumstances which pre- 
vented this national measure from 
being carried into effect, the writer 
of this essay is entirely unacquaint- 
ed. Of its practicability, and bene- 
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ficial tendency, however, every per- 
son who has paid the smallest atten- 
tion to the subject, must be convin- 
ced. The application of navigable 
canals to the purposes of irrigation, 
has been long practiced in the Mi- 
lanese, and rendered that part of 
Italy among the most fertile and 
opulent in Kurope; and by the eco. 
nomy of the waters of the Nile, an 
unrivalled fertility was spread over 
the sandy deserts of Egypt, and the 


‘ Thebdis, and even over the scorch- 


ing plains of Lybia. 

The numerous lakes which exist 
in the United Kingdom, might also, 
at a trifling expense, be drawn off, 
and applied for the same benefi- 


‘cial purpose; by which our rugged 


feils and mountains might be con- 
verted into a beautiful green, the 
barren heath into fine sweet pasture, 
and the rushy fen into a fertile field, 
to the ultimate amelioration of the 
British fleece, and the increased 
wealth and prosperity of the nation 
at large. This is the dictate of Na- 
ture herself, if we would condescend 
to listen to her voice, or open our 
eyes to view her operations, Every 
little stream that rushes from the 
mountains, where it occasionally 
overflows its banks, bas there me- 
liorated the herbage, while all around 
is a dismal barren waste, Every 
where she points out this method of 
improving the soil, but we have aut 
yet learned to obey her voice, or to 
copy the example which she daily 
sets before us! 





On the Management of the Onion; 
by Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. 
FR S., &c. 

(From the Transactions of the Horti- 
cultural Society of London.) 

Tue first object of the Horticul- 
tural Society being to. point out im- 
provements in the cujture of those 
plants which are extensively useful 
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tothe public, I send a few remarks 
on the management of one of these, 
the onion; which both constitutes 
one of the humble luxuries of the 
poor, and finds its way in various 
forms to the tables of the affluent 
and luxurions. 

Every bulbous rooted plant, and 
indeed every plant which produces 
leaves, and lives longer than one 
year, generates in one season the 
sap or vegetable blood which com- 
poses the leaves and roots of the 
succeeding spring; and when the 
sap has accumulated during one or 
more seasons, it is ultimately ex- 
pended in the production of blos- 
soms and seeds. This reserved sap 
is deposited in, and composes in a 
great measure, the bulb; and, more- 
over, the quantity accumulated, as 
well as the period required for its 
accumulation, varies greatly in the 
same species of plant, under more 
or less favourable circumstances, 
‘Thus the onion in the South of Ba. 
rope acquires a much larger size 
during the long and warm summers 
of Spain and Portugal, in a single 
season, than in the colder climate 
of England; buat under the follow. 
ing mode of culture, which I have 
long practiced, two summers in 
England produce nearly the effect 
of one in Spain and Portugal, and 
the onion assumes neariy the form 
and size of those thence imported. 

Seeds of the Spanish or Portugal 
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onion are sown at the usual period 
in the spring, very thickly, and in 
poor soil; generally under the shade 
of a fruit-tree: and in such situa- 
tions the bulbs in the autunin are 
rarely found much toexceéed the size 
of alarge pea. These are then taken 
from the ground, and preserved till 
the succeeding spring, when they 


are planted at equal distances from 


each other, and they afford plants 
which differ from those raised ims 
mediately fromm seed only, in poss 
sessing much greater strength and 
vigour, owing to the quantity of 
previously venerated sap being much 
greater in the bulb than in the seed, 
The bulbs thus raised, often exceed 
considerabiy five inches in diameter; 
and being mure mature, they ate 
with more certainty preserved, ina 
state of perfect soundness, through 
the winter, than those raised from 
seed in a single season. The same 
efiects are, in some measure, pro- 
duced by sowing the seeds in Au- 
gust, as is eften done; but the crops 
often perish during the winter, and 
the ground becomes compressed and 
soddened (to use an antiquated term) 
by the winter rains; and I have, in 
consequence, always found, that any 
given weight of this plant may bé 
obtained, with less expense to the 
grower, by the mode of culture I 
recommend, than by any other I 
have seen practiced, 
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Speech of the Right Hon. Lord King, in 
'~ the House of Lords, on Tuesday, July 


2d, on the second reading of Earl Stan- 


hope’s Bill, respecting Guineas and 
Bank Notes. 
(Concluded, from No. 47, page 489.) 


Havtno now, my Lords, as I conceive, 
proved the justice of my conduct, by a 


statement irresistible in a court of equity, 


Ishall proceed te the other part of the | 


subject, and I shall, in the first place, en- 
deavour to show, that in the year 1797, 
the law respecting legal tender was by de- 
sign left without alteration ‘The Legisla« 
ture, contemplating the inconvenience to 
which individuals were exposed, by th 
Bank restriction, took away the mech 
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arrest: as long as the value of gold and 
paper money was equal, there was no 
temptation to insist oa gold; but if gold 
was demanded, the debtor had it in his 
power to buy bullion, and take it to be 
coined at the Mint; the law, in the mean 
time, protecting him from arrest. The 
Legislature, when it sanctioned the Bank 
restriction, in 1797, most assuredly never 
contemplated the depreciation of the cur- 


_ pency, a8 now existing, to $0 great an ex- 


tent. The association agreement, to re- 
ceive Bank-notes, entered into by the 
members of the Privy Council, and the 
great merchants and bankers in London, 
was perfectly voluntary; it was entered 
into on the presumption, that the currency 
was then, and would continue to remain 
at the full standard of walue. At that 
time, it was little expected, that the Bank 
ef England note of one pound, which had 
always been able to command a certain 
weight of standard bullion, would ever be 
so reduced in value, as to contain 16s. 7d. 
only, instead of 20s., its former intrinsic 
value; a defalcation of 4s. 5d.- in the 
pound on all fixed income, a privation 
much greater than the income tax, the 
heaviest burden ever imposed at once on 
any country. That at least is paid for the 
public service: but is it to be endured, 
that a Bank-tax of near double the income- 
tax shall be taken from the income of in- 
dividuals, not for the public service, but 
for the sole gain and benefit of that cor- 
poration? I am almost tempted to say, 
(ifthe Bank is so accustomed to the vast 
gains it has acquired, by the continuance 
of the restriction, that it will not consent 
to forego them,) that the Government 
would make a provident bargain, by pay- 
ing Sor 600 thousand pounds annually 
te the Bank, stipulating, in return, that 
the Bank should reduce the uantity of 
notes in circulation, until their intrinsic 
value was restored. 

Some step must be taken, to put an end 
to all the manifest injuries, both public 
and private, arising from the der-recia- 
tion of the currency. To consider it in 
one point of view, the public expenditure 
this year of ninety millions is equivalent to 
seventy-four a A only of currency of 
the former standard; but as the interest 
due to the public creditor is a fixed sum, 
the extraordinary expense incurred in this 
single year, in consequence of the state of 
the currency, has been little short of 10 
millions sterling. It is now evident, that 
st will be found jmpossible to avoid aug- 
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menting the pay of the army, of the navy, 
of all the servants of the Government, une 
less you speedily interpose, and take ef- 
fectual measures to restore the value of the 
currency, 

In Portugal ana Sicily, the loss incurred 
by Government, from the adverse exchange 
in the last year, is not less than 20 per 
cent. on all money remitted to those coun- 
tries; and it is vain to attempt to conczal 
the fact, that the expenses of the Govern- 
ment at home, in the supplies for the 
navy, and for the ordnance, are all equal- 
ly augmented. The only advantages, in- 

eed, which the Government derive from 
the continuance of the Bank festriction, 
are some certain accommodatiens which it 
receives from the Bank, in discounting Ex- 
chequer-bills, and Government securities, 
and the shameful profit of defrauding the 
public creditor, by compelling him to re- 
ceive payment in depreciated paper money. 
It has insane been bipeads. that tee 
value of gold, by somt unusual ciccum- 
stances, has, of late years, greatly in- 
creased ; and it is contended, that gold, 
which is the common standard and mea- 
sure of value in all parts of the world, is 
not in this country the best suited for that 
purpose, or at all comparable in certainty 
and steadiness to the standard value of the 
Bank of England note. On examination, 
it will be found, that this alleged dear- 
ness of gold depends entirely on the com- 
modity which you have to give in exchange 
forit. It is perfectly true, that if you 
have only Bank paper to give in exchange, 
the gold 1s extremely dear in the exact pro- 

ortion, as the paper to be given in exchange 
is become cheap ; but if you have eorn or 
labour, which have been considered as the 
most perfect standard of value, it will 
be found, that gold is really mych cheaper 
than at any former time, as less labour 
and less corn will now command the sazie 
weight of gold. The same result will be 
found to take place universally in every 
quarter of the globe. In France, the muy 
ney prices of all commodities appear to 
have risen one-fifth since the Revolution 
In every cduntry, it will be found, that 
the prices of commodities, of food, and of 
labour, have risen, or, what is the same 
thing, that gold has in fact fallen in var 
lue, That the supply of gold imported 
into England is very large, may be seen 
from the evidence of the greatest bullion- 
merchants in London, who say, you may 
procure any quantity, provided you will 
pay the price, 
u 
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It is further said, that all the gold in 
England is clandestinely exported to 
France, in payment for corn, which we 
must of necessity procure, and which they 
will not consent to give us, except in ex- 
change for gold. It is perfectly trye, not 
only that the exports, but the imports of 
gold, are in much larger quantities than 
at apy antecedent period. 

All the bullion, which, in the shape of 
tribute, and in the .ordinary cougse of 
commerce, flowed constantly from Spain 
and Portugal into France, and through 
France to the other parts of the Conti- 
nent, has uow, from the total interrup- 
tion of all intercourse, ceased to be carried 
in that direction. 

A new and more easy channel. has been 
discovered, by which the produce of the 
gold-mines of South America can be dis- 
tributed over the continent of Europe ; 
the more open communication and inter- 
course which has lately taken place be- 
tween Great Britain and the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements in South America, 
has opened a new road, through this coun- 
try, for the passage of the precious metals 
from the New World, where they abound, 
to the old Continent, which does not pro- 
duce them, That this is the new course of 
commerce is obvious, from the state of our 
commercial relation and easy access to 
South America; it must be so in the pre- 
sent state of the world. It follows of 
course, that the gold must be cheaper in 
this country, than in other countries tp 
which it is afterwards exported; it is in 
the nature of things, that it must be dearer 
in France, by all the expense of transport, 
risk, and insurance, which is incurred by 
the export of bullion, 

The proposal of introducing an altera- 
tion of the law of legal tender, which has 
been intimated with a view, I suppose, 
of feeling the way, before so dangerous 
an innovation of the general rules of law 
and justice shall be openly avowed, is the 
most pernicious and destructive ever ven- 
tured to be made by the wildest theorist 
in‘any civilized country, All the fatal 
consequences of such a measure, once car- 
ried into execution, no man can possibly 
foresee. But of this we may be well as 
sured, that it threatens to subvert the 
whole system of the political economy of 
the country ; that it will overturn all fixed 
and certain standard of value, and totally 
destroy the spirit and meaning of all cone 
tracts and engagements between man and 
han" a as Ras 9 ie 9 


By such an act, you at once declare 
Bank-notes to be. a forced paper currency, 
no longer resting on the basis of volunta 
circulation ; you will proclaim to the 
world, that your Bank-notes are. assiz 
to all intents and purposes, differing in 
degree only, and not in kind. Mr. Burke, 
when contrasting the paper-money of 
England, with the assignats in France 
describes them as powerful on the ex. 
change, because impotent in Westminster 
Hall. How little did that great man 
imagine, when he was describing the hor. 
rible system of the French assignats, that 
he was also drawing the future picture of 
his own country. 

‘A forced paper currency, once establishes 
ed by law, will leave no means of retreat; 
it will advance thenceforward with rapid 
strides towards that horrible system of fi- 
nance, which ruined millions in France; 
if once you start on the same course, you 
must inevitably run the same race. Your 
enactments must be either ineffectual, or 
intolerably tyrannical The symptoms of 
rapid depreciation have already unequi- 
vocally appeared, and a legislaive enacte 
ment, vainly intended to support the va 
lue of your paper-money, will prove 
here, as infallibly it has proved 1n all 
other countries, where the same fatal mea 
sure has been adopted, the immediate fore. 
runner of the last crisis of the paper-sys- 
- — : 

Against. such a monstrous proceeding, 
we have the authority of Mr. Pitt himself, 
We have also the.authority of judges in 
Westminster Hall, In the Court of Com. 
mon Pleas, upon a question, whether 
Bank-notes were made a legal ee 
the Restriction act, Mr. Justice Heath held 
this language; | 

Whatever inconveniences may arise, 
the courts of law cannot apply a remedy, 
I think indeed the Legislature acted wise 
ly, having the recent example of France 
before their eyes, to avoid making 
notes a Tegal tender; for in France, we 
know, that législative provisions of what 
kind, in favour of paper currency, 
tended to depreciate the paper it was 
signed to protect, and ‘were ultimat 
repealed, as injurious in thei nature.”* 

We have indeed the experience 
example of France, as a warning to avoid 
the same calamities’: in support of the a& 


a ——- 
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_, * Bosanquet and Puller’s Reports, vol, 
ty P. 526. Case of Grigby, v. Oakes. 
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signats, there was legislative interference, 
and penalties and terror ever ready a1 com- 
mand, éxercised with unrelenting severity, 
and unceasing vigilance. But | ask; did 
ever that system of terror stop the depre- 
ciation, or uphold the finances of France ? 
Has the forced paper currency of Austria 
(the most recent instance) preserved the 
finances of that empire? On the contrary, 
their destruction is also nearly completed. 

It may be instructive to us to know, 
what has been done in other Ccousitries, 
to modify and correct the disturbance of 
all contracts, occasioned by the progressive 
depreciation of their respective curren- 
cies. In France, and in Austria, it has 
been found necessary to establish a rule 
for the equitable performance of contracts. 
When the frenzy of the Revolution had 
subsided, the French government, after 
the destruction of theif assignats and man- 
dats, and the consequent re-appearance of 
metallic money, ascertained the value of 
the Louis-d’ur, as compared with assignats 
at different periods. When the Louis of 
24 livres purchased 600 livres in assignats, 
it is clear, that an engagement made in 
assignats at that rate was 25 times the va- * 
lue in good money. When the Louis was 
worth 1200 livres, a contract made in as- 
signats was 50 times the value of the me- 
tallic money. And in this simple manner, 
according to any given market price of 
the Louis at a given time, contracts were 
reduced to their real value. 

The remembrance of the assignats has 
however, in a great degree, put an end to 
leases in France ; and if they are ever now 
made, the rent is stipulated to be paid in 
certain measures of corn. It may shortly 
be found necessary to have recourse to the 
same precaution in England, ‘The prac- 
tice has, no doubt, its inconveniencies ; 
no man can calculate the exact amount of 
his income for any particular year, because 
it will depend on the seasons and the casu- 
al supply of that year: but if, instead of 
the money in which the rent is paid actual- 
) Sraprerme.. or faithfully representing a 

xed certain weight of gold of a certain 
standard, there shall be substituted acur-. 
rency subject to depreciation, in that case 
the undefined loss will far outweigh any 
possible inconvenience, and the landlord 
in his own deferice must again resort to the 
alitiquated mode of former ages, and stipu- 
late for a certain measure of the gross pro- 
duce of the land, 

It is said that some legislative interfer- 
*ace Ww absolutely necessary to protect the 
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tenants against the demands of theif land- 
lords, and on that account the Bill is fa 
Vourably received by those who profess to 
support the interests of the former. Little, 
indeed, do these men understand the inie- 
rest of the tenant, who exhibit such total 
ignorance of the great and permanent in- 
terest of the agriculture of the country, to 
which the interests of the tenants and of 
those who follow agriculture as a profes- 
sion is inseparably united. if Dice the ims 
pious breach is made in existi:.g contracts, 
if once the Legislature interferes wich a 
violent hand, and tears out of the contract 
those positive stipulations, in faith of che 
due’ performance of which one of the paré 
ties has resigned and delivered over his va- 
luable property, in the firm reliance that 
he shall be permitted to receive what he 
considered as a valuable equivalent, but 
which coiidition is afterwards totally abfo- 
gated by an ex post facto law, there is an 
end of all faith both in public and private 
transactions. No man can henceturth 
place his dependance oni the faith of cons 
tracts; the lands must be octupied by 
yearly tenants, for no landlord, after so 
dreadful a lesson of iegislative injusti¢e; will 
assign his property for a fixed term to the 
chance of an uncertain value. ‘lhere has 
already appeared a Visible and general une 
willingness to agree to new leases for long 
terms; and any suspicivn of the possibitiry 
of itterference with existing contracts, will 
extend that unwillingness to make leases 
even for the shortest periods, 

My Lords, the difficulties of our sitit- 
ation have proceeded from long continued 
legislative interference ; from having des 
serted the old sound maxims and general 
tules: the further you proceed in this 
course, the niore difficult is your retreats 
I well remembet the emphatic words in 
which our present situation was described 
iti a formier debate ia this Hotise: ii was 
forcibly said, * that legislative interference 
was heaped on leyislative interference, diffi+ 
culty was added to difficulty, until at last 
the ofiginal object lies overwhelmed and 
buried under the incumbent mass and rubs 
bish of superadded matter,” It is in vain 
to imlagine that any interference cau up- 
hold the value of Bank-notes, if they are 
deficient in intfinsic worth, if ‘less gold is 
given for the paper thaa that paper pro- 
mises to pay. The attentpt is against che 
ndtural order ot things, and is pregnant 
with every mischief. Whatever may be 
the consequences, | am convinced the dis- 
cussi0y musi dv good ; the subjecs has been 
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suffered to rest for several years, and by 
that neglect the depreciation has gradually 
and progressively advanced ; no pos- 
sible effect arising from agitating this ques- 
tion, and bringing it to issue, can be so 
pernicious as the actual state of our degrad- 
ed currency: In the year 1803 1 opposed 
the Restriction Bill ; I resisted it in Par- 
liament, and endeavoured to expose the 
system, which I thought so injurious to all 
public and private interests. I foretold 
the consequences ; and, having now un- 
fortunately seen my opinion confirmed far 
beyond my expectation, of all men] am 
the last to be blamed if I have now had re- 
course to a remedy founded both in law 
and justice. 


ll 


TABLE to show the real Value of a 
One Pound Bank- Note, at the Mar 
ket-price of Gold. 


Market-price of Real Value of 
Gold per Oz. Note. 
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POSTCRIPT. 

Havine so plainly stated the principle 
on which I expected those, who had en 
tered into contracts with me, to dischar 
theit engagements; I hardly thought it 
necessary to add, that I consider myself as 
under same obligation to those who 
have demands upon me under any old con. 
tract or engagement. I take this oppor. 
tunity of stating, that I not only hold 
self bound, and am ready, to satisfy all 
sach demands, by payment of the same ip 
trinsic value which the currency had atthe 
date of each respective contract ; but 
that I have already acted upon this prim 
ciple in a payment of considerable amount, 

The bill now before Parliament will 
place some impediments in the way of 
those who desire to carry into effect an 
équitable adjustment in the payment of 
old contracts; but methods may be de 
vised for an equitable arrangement with 
out much trouble or expense. For this 
purpose, ascertain the weight of standard 
gold which the curtency was able to put 
chase at the date of the contract, and let 
the payment be made in the same wei 
of standard gold, Coined money was im 
vented for the poee convenience ; but if 
it cannot easil rocured, payments 
be made in acohned Bullion of the aa 
standard. 

For instance, if the price of gold at the 
date of the contract was £.4 2s. per ounce, 
then, in the proportion of £.4 2s. to 
#£.3 18s. the Mint-price, it will require 
the weight only of 95 guineas and 3 * 
the equivalent for 100 guineas ; and 
as that weight of standard gold may after. 
wards be sold at the market-price, the 
Jandlord who receives it at that rate (an 
act of favour and‘concession on his part) 
will be indemnified for the increased de 
preciation of paper since the date of the 
contract, and at the same time will have 
regulated the payment according to thé 


intrinsic value of the cur y at the date 
of the lease, 
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It appears from the table, that any con- 
siderable increase of the amount of notes 
in circulation, has an obvious influence in 
producing av advance of the price of gold, 
and a correspondent diminution of the 
real value of the pound note. ‘Theaverage 
price of wheat for England and Wales, 
which, from 1771 to 1785, was 46s. the 
quarter, and from 1786 to 1797 was 52s., 
has, since that period, in the short space 
of fourteen years, experienced an advance 
in price greatly exceeding the advance of 
the whole preceding shveng Before the 
Bank restriction, and even during the two 
first years, it required 18 quarters of 
wheat to purchase one pound weight of 
standard gold, which was coined into 44 
guineas and a half; at subsequent periods, 
it has required only 14 quarters and half 
a bushel, 12 quarters, and 2 bushels, to 
purchase a pound weight of gold, even at 
the apparent high price of gold. These 


[July. 


calculations are made on the average pri- 
ces both of corn and gold for five years, 
and five years, omitting the two years of 
dearth, 1800, and 1801. - In the last year, 
1810, the average price of wheat was 
106s, 2d. the quarter, and the price of 
gold forthat year was £.4 11s, the ounces 
it required then only 10 quarters, 2 bush- 
els, and 1 peck, to purchase a pound of 
gold; which same quantity of gold four- 
teen years before required no Jess than 18 
quarters of wheat to purchase it. Con- 
sidering the facts here stated, it is impos- 
sible to maintain, that the price of gold 
has increased of late years; on the con- 
trary, there is every reason to believe, 
that a real and sensible ‘diminution in the 
value of the precious metals has taken 
place, comparing them with wheat and 
labour, usually considered as the best cri- 
terions and standards of value. 


PROPOSED INSCRIPTION FOR THE LID OF A CHEST, IN THE ARCHIVES OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL, 


Beneath, are deposited 
all that remains of the once celebrated 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


Circumscetibed by this narrow boundary, 
and reduced to a few shreds 


« 


of worthless parchment, 
those haughty and innovating Decrees, 
which, in their life-time, convulsed Empires, 
and tore the scanty morsel 
from the grasp of starving Millions, 
now repose in harmless obscurity. 
Thro’ the baser passions of the human heart, 
the moral Genealogist 
may perhaps trace their origin to a remote distance ; 
but their immediate progenitors, were 
MAcionity and INFATUATION. 
Fostered by unremitting parental care, 
and the laborious exertions of their nearest relatives, 
Sopuisrry and FaLseuoop, 
they rapidly attained 
a formidable and digraceful maturity. 
During 4 disastrous period 
of Six Years, 
they exercised an uncontrolled oppression 
over the Industry and Resonrces of the Poor ;* 
Polluted the National Reputation for Commercial Integrity 
with the most loathsome villanies ; 
Cherished the infant Manufactures of our Rivals ; 
and insulted the Pubhic Rights of Mankind, 
by a long series of hateful and aggressive Depredations. 
Their career was at length arrested 
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by the awakened energies of their victims ; 
and after a resistance 
which only proved the genuine cowardice of Tyranny 
when opposed te the united efforts of 
Rectitude and Patriotism— 

overwhelmed by the contempt of the Wise, 

and the execrations of the Good, 

they expired June 16th, 1812, 
On the same day, 
their only legitimate descendant, 
Tue Licence SYSTEM, 
shared the fate ot its guilty parents ; 
and their death is thus recorded 
Bya British Public, 
as an kvent 
awfully instructive to future Legislators, 
and stongly illustrative 
of the consolatory and important Truth, 

that it is essential to the very Nature of Evil, 

to issue in its own Destruction. 


Liverpool, 30th June, 1812. 


Ata Meeting of the Merchants, Traders, 
and Inhabitants of Liverpool, who 
petitioned the Legislature against the 
late Orders in Council, and of others 
favourable to the important object of 
the petitions: held this day, pursuant 
to public advertisement, at the Golden 
Lion, in Dale Street, for the purpose 
of expressing their thanks to those mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, and 
others, by whose exertions the object. of 
the petitioners has been accomplished, 


Wittiam.Roscoe, Esq. in the Chair. 


It was resolved unanimously, That it is 
the opinion of this Meeting, that the Or- 
der in Council of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, of the 23d. day of this inst. 
June, revoking the Orders in Council of 
the “th of January, 1807, and the 26th of 
April, 1809, so tar as regards American 
vessels and their cargoes, is a measure 
highly honourable to the character, and 
be reficial to the interests of this country, 
eminently calculated to relieve the general 
distress, by the speedy revival of manu- 
factures and commerce, conciliatory to 
the United States of America, and sub- 


} Stantially answering the purposes which 


the petitioners had in view. 

Resolved unanimously, That the grateful 
acknowledgments of this meeting are pre- 
eminently due to Henry Brougham, Esq., 
who, throughout this-most important dise 
fussion, and along and laborious examina- 
ton of witnesses in Parliament, has mani- 


fested the most distinguished abilities, the 
most unwearied application, and the great- 
est attention to the interests of the peti- 
tioners, and of the country at large. That 
to his talents and patriotism, this meetin 
not only feels itself peculiarly indebted for 
the su¢cess which has attended their ap- 
plication to Parliament, but for the firm 
and manly assertion, upon this and every 
other occasion, of those sound prineiples 
of a liberal and enlightened policy, which, 
if persevered in, cannot fail to exalt the 
character of the country, to promote in the 
highest degree its manufactures and com- 
merce, to impress upon foreign nations a 
proper idea of the justice and modera- 
tion of its views, and finally, to pro- 
duce the desirable result of an advantae 
geous and honourable peace. 

Resolved unanimously, That the most 
respectful thanks of this meeting be also 
presented to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Derby, Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Lancaster, as well for the honour done to 
the petitioners, in presenting their peti« 
tions to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and to the House of Peers, and so 
strenuously enforcing the object of the 
latter before their Lordships, as for his 
general attention to the state of this county 
during a season of unparalleled anxi 
and distress; and also to the Right Hon, 
the Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, the Earl of Rosslyn, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Earl Grey, Lord Grenviile, 
Lord Holland, Lord Erskine, and the 
other Noble’Lords, as well for promoting 
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the object of the petitioners, as for their 
efforts so powerfully exerted to maintain 
the relations of peace with the United 
States of America, and to relieve the dis- 
tresses of this country, by the revival of its 
manufactures and trade. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks 
of this meeting be most respectfully pre- 
sented to the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, 
who so ably brought forward the motion 
which was acceded to in the House of 
Commons, for an inquiry into the subject 
stated in the petitions; and also to Alex- 
ander Baring, Esq.; Samuel Whitbread, 
Esq; the Right Hon. George Tierney ; 
the Right Hon. George Ponsonby ; ‘Tho- 
mas Creevy, Esq., and the other members 
of the House of Commons, whose patriotic 
and indefatigable efforts have, in an emi- 
nent degree, contributed to carry this 
great and beneficial measure into effect. 

Resolved unanimously, ‘That the thanks 
of this meeting are also due to Mr. James 
Cropper, and Mr. Thomas Thornely, the 
bearers of the petitions; and to Mr, Wil- 
liam Rathbone, Mr. John Richardson, 
Mr. J. B. Yates, Mr. Thomas Holt, Mr. 
William Alexander Brown, Mr. John 
Okill, and Mr. David Selden, who, with 
Mr. Cropper and Mr. Thornely, attended 
during the discussions of this important 
subject in Parliament, and by the informa- 
tion communicated in their examinations 
before both Houses of the Legislature, have, 
in conjunction with the deputies from other 
trading and manufacturing towns, demon- 
strated in the clearest manner the injurious 
effects of the late Orders in Council, and the 
indispensible necessity of those more enlight- 
ened measures, which have already begun to 
produce the happiest effects in the manu fac- 
turing and commercial districts of the 
kingdom. 

Resolved unanimously, That this meet- 
ing, taking into consideration the great as- 
sistance rendered to this cause, by Mr. 
Thomas Thornely, as well in acting as 
Secretary to the Committee of the general 
deputation in London, from the commer. 
cial and manufacturing towns of the king- 
dom, as by his other valuable services, 
particular! during the illness of his co. 
adjutor . James Cropper, requests his 
acceptance of a piece of plate, with a 
suitable inscription, as a memorial of the 
approbation and respect of this meeting. 


Wittiiam Roscosr, Chairman. 
The Chairman having left the Chair, 


it was resolved unanimously, That the 
thanks of this meeting be given to Mr, 
Roscoe, for his conduct in the chaic this 
day, and for the highly important services 
which he has, in so many instances, ren- 
dered to the town of Liverpool. 


PROTEST, 
On the rejection of Lord Stanhope’s Bill, 
in the A en of Lords, on Friday, July 
3d. 


Because the toleration hitherto granted 
to Dissenters by Law is incomplete, a 
mounting to nothing more than a partial 
and conditional exemption from penalties 
and persecutions, whereas the Bill now 
rejected, by recognizing the right of private 
judgment in matters of conscience, would 
have placed religious liberty on its only 
true and legitimate basis. 

VassaLt HoLtianp. 
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STANHOPE. 
Norrouk. 
LANSDOWNE. 
At.a Meeting of Friends to a Free Press, t 
held on Friday, July 3, 1812, P 
Samuevt Brooks, Esq. in the chair. é 
Resolved, That the following letter, 
signed by our Chairman, be written to Mr. 


Cobbett. 


—— and Anchor Tayern, July 3, 1812. 
OIR, 
The same day on which the enemies of 
English Liberty shall cease to enjoy the 
ratification of your imprisonment, the 
riends of Free Discussion, a sacred right, 
inherent in the rational nature of man, have 
selected for socially rejoicing in your én 
largement. 
It will greatly add to their enjoyment, TT 
if, on that occasion, you will do them the 
favour of being their guest at dinner, to 
gether with such of your family or inti | 
mates, as you may ack | should accompany 
ou. 
_ Those, Sir, fram whom you receive this 
invitation, are anxious to express to you 
in person the same sense they entertain of 













the obligations your country, in thei I 
judgment, ewes you, for the various sé oua 
vices to which talent of a superior order, the 
is alone competent, = ~ 

They more particularly desire to co® the 
gratulate you on the conscious shame # the 


ready manitested, of having foreign hi 
lings, who never knew what liberty 
to defend England and her’ freedom, # 
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well as the great degree of reformation ale 
ready produced, touching that inhuman 
and degrading punishment to which Eng- 
lish soldiers had been subject, until Sir 
Francis Burdett, in Parliament, and your 
self, through the potent medium of the 
Press, so successfully exposed a practice 
alike unwarranted by the English consti- 
tution, and uncongenial with English 
feeling; for by the immemorial law of the 
land, a land in which bondmen are no 
longer known, freemen ont formerly 
bore arms, slaves only were whipped. 


We lament, that when that shame be- 
gan to operate, and that reforming com- 
meuced, your prison-door, Sir, did not 
fly open, that an immediate period might 
have been put to that punishment you 
had suffered, for having a expressed 
what every enlightened Englishman indig- 
nantly felt, on seeing foreign soldiers su- 
perintending and enforcing the whipping 
of the native defenders of the land. 


Come, Sir, among us; and if the tri- 
bute of our gratitude, for your eminent 
services in the cause of freedom, and our 
sympathy for what you have suffered, can 
in any degree obliterate the impression of 
that suffering, receive the tribute warm 
from the hearts of Englishmen, 

By command of the meeting, and with a 
lively participation in their sentiments to- 
wards you, | have the honour to subscribe 
myself, Sir, 


Your obliged and affectionate country- 
S. Brooxs, Chairman, 


Zo William Cobbett, Esq. 


To Samuel Brooks, Esq., Chairman of a 
Meeting of Friends to a Free Press, 
held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
on the Sd July, 1812, 


State Prison, Newgate, 8th July, 1812 
Sir, 

In answer to the letter, which, pur- 
suant to the requisition of the meeting of 
the 3d instant, you, accompanied by a de- 
putation of that meeting, have done me 
the honour to put into my hands, | have, ia 
the first place, to beg the meeting, through 
you, to receive my thankful acceptance 

Boos mentioned, and 
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in the next place, to assure the meeting, 
that how far s..ver they may have over- 
rated my abili',, they cannot over-rate 
my will, to rc der services to that coune 
try, which, wh tever may be my fate in 
it, will always b« dear to my heart. 


While, Sir, | entertain the same senti- 
ments as the ') eeting, relative to the na- 
ture of the practice of flogging soldiers; 
and while, I will not affect to disguise the 
belief, that my efforts nave had some share 
in producing the steps. waich uow seem to 
tend towards the total abolition of that 
punishment, I cannot refrain from expres- 
sing my thorough conviction, that those 


' steps never w uld have been taken, had it 


not been for the exertions of Sir Francis 
Burdett, wh, in spite of the maliee and 
the calumnies of corruption, has so long 
persevered, and is still persevering, in this 
best work of humanity. 


If an expression of the gratitude and 
dey of the meeting; if even this, al- 
though so consoling to me, should be in- 
sufficient to obliterate from my mind the 
recollection, that I was sentenced to en- 
dure two year's imprisonment in 1 common 
jail, to find sureties for seven ‘years in the 
sum of five thousand pounds, besides pay- 
ing a fine of a thousand pounds to the 
King, for having strongly expressed my 
indignation at the flogging of English Mi- 
litiad men, and at the employment of Ger- 
man troops upon the occasion, and that 
my prison-door did not fly open till the 
last moment of the time had expired, and 
the uttermost farthing of the maney had 
been paid; if, Sir, these things are net to 
be obliterated from my mind, even by an 
expression of the gratitude aad »yapuhy 
of the meeting, I beg you to assurethem, 
that it is only by doing all that I am able in 
the cause of the enslaved and oppressed, 
that I shall endeavour to obtain revenge 
upon those, who, as you observe, have 
enjoyed gratification at my sufferings, 


In requesting you, Sir, to have the 
goodness to convey these my sentiments 
to the meeting, I am happy im having an 
occasion to express the high respect, and 
sincere personal regard, with which | res 
maiu your friend, 


Wa. Copaett. 
Te Samuel Brooks, Esq, 
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Mo present advantage, much 
eventual benefit is likely to a- 
rise from the predominant question 
of the day. It is not a dispute a- 
bout the right of cutting log-wood 
in a bay, or of taking cat skins in 
Nootka sound, about the possession 
of a storm-bearen rock in the Ma- 
gellanic sea, or the property of a bit 
of baked earth in the midst of the 
Mediterranean,* It is a grave, and 
grand discussion upon human nature, 
in its whole extent: and, according 
to a phrase im fashion, in all its bear- 
ings ; upon the rights and privileges 
of social man; upon his best inter- 
ests, present, and ‘to come ; upon the 
trve principles of political economy ; 
the best cement in the constitation 
of the state; the rea! sources of na- 
tional wealth ; and, perhaps, more 
than all, the just bouwdaries and |i- 
mitation of religious dutigg-and civil 
government. It is traty a Catholic 
question, of universal interest, and 
general application, and must wor- 
thy of apie and accurate discussion, 


It calls forth personal talent. 
and pushes forward, as it were, the 
national intellect upon points essen- 
tial te the public welfare From the 
highest class of society to the lowest, 
an interest is excited in this great ar- 
gument, and the three kigdoms, 
hike Indian tribes, are assembled toa 
grand talk upon this vital question. 
The public must therefore be, from 
day to day, more enlightened and 
better informed, and even, in the 

rogress of the discussion, meliorated 
and fertilized. Mankind cannot baye 
been ten years at school on this sub- 
yect without having learned some- 
thing; we should hope, a great deal. 
Nor is this advance confined to the 
lowest orders, but as we may see in the 
luminous exposition of Lord Welles- 


ley in the Honse of Lords, a new 
light breaks in upon the highest, 
For indeed it is strange how practi- 
cally ignorant, or unwilling, the 
greatest mea are, in the application 
of those general doctrines which they 
applaud in their closets, and in the 
closer closets of their conscienves; 


-how speculatively jiberal'! how Ais. 


torically impartial! Lord Wellesiey 
is hinself an example of the provresg 
of intellect in the individual, and 
Sir James Mackintosh will, we dare 
say, with some difficulty recognize 
the conqueror of Inca, and contro 
ler of the press, in bis new character 
of conciliator of Ireland, while hig 
friend, Mr. Canning, one of the mi- 
nistry who opposed even the tittle 


something introduced into the Mu. § 


tiny Bill in favour of the Catholics, 
is now forward in a final coucilias 
tory adjustment. Sir James «ill find 
a wonderiul change in men and meas 
sures, and will perhaps judge it a pro 
per time to revert himself as soon a3 
decency permits, to the political 
principles of the best answer to Ed 
mund Burke. 


What! do all these men think. 


that the public have lost both its me- 
mory and universtanding, and that 
they can shift character and conduct 
with the same celerity and non-che 
lance as Peregrine in the piay, with 
the acciamation of the audience? No! 
Those who bave made the jublie 
therr instruments, let them ip tart 
be used as mstruments by the public. 
Let them serve the patriotic purpose, 
even though in dotmg so, they may 
Chiefly speculate upon this asa meal 
af extending the war on the Peni 
sula. : After a political life speni i 
atironting Ireland, and in retaliating 
Upon an inocent neutral, the ijt 
ries of a belligerent, even at the very 
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instant when they talk of a question 
of liberty “ getting loose” among the 
people, as if it were an unchained 
lion, these statesmen think it as easy 
to catch popalarity when they find 
it convenient, just as children are 
sure of catching swallows by casting 
some salt upon their tails. ‘* Confi- 
dence,” said Lord Chatham, (whose 
sentences are graven on the memory, 
while those of his son, written on the 
$and, are long ago washed away in 
the tide of oblivion) © confidence is 
a plant of slow growth in an aged 
bosom,” and surely public confidence 
has had of late years sufficient ex- 
perience in thé versatility of ‘politi- 
cal characters, to be slow in confer- 
ring éfs stars and garters, its ensigns 
of merit. 

jut our purpose, at present, is only 
to observe the progression of the ha- 
man understanding upon principles 
of state polity. Constituted authori- 
ties are often busied about nothing 
so much as in raising up mounds a- 
gainst the advance of the public 
mind, and the accumulation of later 
experience. Instead of anticipating 
improvement; instead of leading the 
Way té glorious victory over the con- 
federation of errors, abuses, creduli- 
ties, and crimes, they love to station 
themselves as far in the rear as they 
decently can, and appear (for we 
trust itis not real,) to have a Satisfac- 
tion in the long and obstinate resis- 
tance of the enemy. When the 
victory is nearly gained, then they 
come hastily into the front and join 
im the shout of triumph. And now 
the fore-runners become the follow- 
ers, throw garlands upon their date 
leaders, and cry out, “on your heads 
sit laureled victory, and smooth suc- 
cess be strewed beneath your feet.”’ 
It is true, we believe, that the public 
ima country enlightened by a free 
press, is always half a century betore 
the men in office, notwithstanding 
the many of this same public that 
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ate. kept back by thé influence of 
these very men, the numbers of men 
of colour, red, and black, and orange. 
O! the numbers who, at this instant, 
are happy when they get loose from 
the traimels of office, and the servi- 
tude of profession, to speak their 
minds, and to open their hearts in 
the confidence of friendship, and the 
honourable secrecy of the festive 
table. How many very great men 
are hke+the apothecary in Romeo! 
The question was carried in the 
House of Commons for considering 
the Catholic claims, by a majority of 
129; and in the House of Lords a- 
gdinst such consideratioh, (as imply- 
ing concession) by a majority of one. 
Nothing was of a public nature in 
this latter debate, but the excellent 
speech of Lord Wellesley, for ail the 
rest seems to have consisted of person- 
al rescrimination, the sure signa! of 
approaching discomfiture. Three 
Bistiops voted on.one side, and nines 
teen on theother. ‘The cabinet is di- 
vided ; fivé, or rather six of its mem- 
bers being for conciliation with the 
Catholic community, and eigh:, or 
perhaps nine, for procrastination, the 
constant resource of an irresoluté 
mind, that hopes from time; some 
succour to its own inability. Thus, 
light dscends from the popular agita~ 
tion of this qutstion, and expands in 
its ascent, first and most m the House 
approximating most to the people ; 
next, it illufiimates great part of the 
Peerage, although several digits are 
still eclipsed, and in a short time, it 
will no doubt cast its blessed light on 
the Georgium Sidus, which had been 
always deemed a fixed star, but which 
later discoveries have ascertained to 


-be.a planet. 


But not only does the Catholic 
question enlighten the human intel- 
lect; it will operate, not less powers 
fully, in ascertaining more fully and 
precisely the coanexion which ought 
to take place between religion aud 
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civil government. A new rerorma- 
TION is at no great distance’ Wheo 
Protestants get, under religious pre- 
tences, into that temporal dominan- 
cy which is as inconsistent with the 
civil rights of mankind, as that, once 
maintained by the court of Rome, it 
is then reasonable that a reformation 
should again take place. When the 
papal power required the reformation 
which it received, intermeddling as it 
did with the civil governments of 
Europe, a reformation is surely not 
less required, if, on the other hand, 
the civil government should lay hold 
of the inherent privileges and rights 
of any portion of its people, under the 
pretextof its being of a different re- 
ligion. Where is the difference 
whether the Pope has the King 
in his belly, or the King have the 
Pope in his belly ; like that Christian 
Mahomet, Henry the VII, with his 
liturgy in the ore hand, and his axe 
in the other. Wecotcur in the ec- 
clesiastical establishment ; but let all 
inen possess their civil rights, the 
rights of the social state, for which 
they pay all the social duties, for 
which they give their labour in all 
its surplusage, for which they give 
their blood in all its richness. Let 
not civil and religious authority play 
into each other’s hands, and render it 
impossible for common sense to dise 
tinguish theirambiguity. The truth 
is, (and so it has been nearly ac- 
knowledged), this is the method of 
doing all that is wanted—To keep 
the right end of the staff in your own 
hands, ‘The religious difference is 
only the ground for asserting the po- 
litical power, And the Pope, poor 
man, is ased in the debates, as a 
sand-bag to deaden the blows of op- 
position. The administration make 
a drunrhead of the skin of Gregor 
the Great, to frighten Mr. Wilber- 
force, and the bench of Bishops. 
As for our parts, we suspect, that 
it is neither the Pope, nor the spirit 


[July, 
of Papacy, which is dreaded by ad. 


ministration, No—it is not an ad- 
herence to the religion of their an. 
cestors, to seven sacraments, or to 
the mysteries of their charch, or to 
their spiritual subservience, which 
renders them so obnoxious. It is, 
that the ancient Protestant liberality, 
the spirit of genuine liberty has 
shot into the Catholic frame. It is 
not that they are Catholics, it is be. 
cause they are the pzop.e, seeking 
popular rights, detailing popular 

rievances, diffusing popular feeb 
ings, awakening, from its long 
trance, a popular spirit of investiga. 
tion. No—it is nota venerable old 
man, kneeling before a crucifix, and 
illuminated in his cell, only by the 
light of a pure conscience. This is 
not the object of apprehension. I 
is the Sidneys and Hampdens of an- 
other religion, it is the intercut 
rent sympathy of generous minds, 
it is the vigour and alacrity of a 
spirit rejoicinglin its strength, ex- 
ulting in its rejuvenescence, bright 


ning in its hopes, anticipating its fue | 


ture destinies, and while it reflects 
on the glories of 1782, looking for- 
ward and upward to still grander 
prospects, Hannibal, yet a_ boy, 
took the helmet of Hamilcar, and 
set his feet upon it, and_ stood, 
and cried, “I shall soon be greater 
than you, my Father!’ ‘This is the 
spirit that is feared by the Lords of 
the ascendant, and not the Pope, 
or the spirit of papacy. 


The great subject of discussion is 
the line to be drawn between rel 
gious duty and civil subordination, 
to separate them from their impli 
cated and convolved state, to de 
them strictly, and to preserve them 
so distinguished, The cause is con 
mou to all classes of dissent, 
uever did the Catholic Board adopt 
a wiser plan, than to adopt the ge 
ueral aud comprehensive ground, # 
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the very words of their petition®, fol- 
Jowing, as far as they could, the 
principle of the Dissenters, for the 
removal of all disabilities, thus, with 
great, generous, and enlightened 
policy, merging Catholic into reli- 
gious emancipation. This is the 
mode of creating unity of counsel, 
and simultaneous procedure, and 
this suggests the propriety of County 
meetings, not exclusively Catholic, 
but of Catholics and Protestants 
combined for the same purpose. It 
js a question, we again repeat it, 
the result of which will be, com- 
plete independence of conscience, 
indifference aud impartiality of law, 
and equalization in the rights and 
powers of the British constitution 
apolitical REFORM, and a religious 
REFORMATIONe 

We lament sincerely, that the 
decision in the liouse of Lords will, 
most probably, have the effect of 
posiponing the consideration of the 
Catholic claims, and of consequence, 
any adjustment, provisional or final, 
to the next session of Parliament. 
It has at least the appearance of 
wishing to profit by any interven- 
ing circumstances, to get rid of the 
question. This indeed is a vain 
wish. ‘The hour of decision must 
arrive. ‘To protract it, at this time, 
is, we much fear, to encourage ei- 
ther a revival or a continuance of in- 
testine animosities. We have little, 
ifany doubt, that truth and justice 
will ultimately prevail, and we have 
before said, that truth and justice, 
and just notions of public policy, 
are elicited by the very agitation 
of this great question, Yet we had 
hopes, that the period of their final 
triumph over bigotry and intolerance 
had nearly arrived. i, this long 
struggle, they have indeed been 
ue <== 

* For the Original Petition, we refer 
our readers to the 47th number of the 
Magazine, page 403, of our last volume. 
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weakened by every fall, yet still 
they maintvin the contest, and mus- 
ter all their remaining strength, 


Ont’other side, the Fiend, alarmed, 
Collecting all his might, dilated, stood : 
His stature reach’d the sky, and on his crest 
Sat Horror plum’d ; nor wanted in his grasp 
What seem’d both spear and shield. 


The interval between the present 
time, and the next session, will be 
occupied with jealous and malignant 
passions, like flashes of lurid light- 
ning, that precede volcanic eruption. 
The predominant faction will display 
itself, in all the parade of provoca- 
tion, on their stated days, (12th July,) 
for the handing down of hereditary 
hatred, and implacable vengeance. 
This will be done, not so much to 
intimidate, or even to commit any 


- serious outrage, as to manifest in 


another country, that Ireland is far 
from united-on this subject, and that 
the ministry, (if they chuse it,) 
shall find support in the dissensions of 
an unhappy country. What then has 


_the postponement of this subject pro- 


duced? What but suspicion in the 
Catholic mind, anxiety in their Pro- 
testant friends, and renewed acti- 
vity in that fierce faction, which 
now brow-beats the government, and 
which government itseif will, in 
no long time, find it hard to deal 
with. If there be any real intention 
to concilijate, let these savage re. 
membrances be not only repressed, 
by throwing on a little water, which 
makes the leon more fierce, but by 
extinguishing them completely, and 
resolutely. But if the maxim that 
guides the state is, that ail its power 
should be Protestant, the penal code 
must still continue, as exclusion 


. from political power in all depart- 


ments, is tantamount to positive pea 
nalty, and Lord Stanhope well ob- 
served, that toleration, in its nature, 
supposes the right to be, at any 
time, intolerant, His bill, for pre 
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venting civil disabilities, on account 
of religious opintons, was thrown 
out by a division of 31 to 10. 

While Orange meetings are sum- 
moned in Sligo, at Armagh, and at 
Antrim, for the 12th df July, and 


‘worshipful and reverend grand-mas- 


ters are addressed by their respec- 
tive districts, the peace of the coun- 
try is actually endangered by the ex- 
cess of exclusive and intolerant loy- 
alty. Petty turmoils take place in 
every town, and give occasion to 
military interference, the last re- 
source being always the first ap- 
plied to. KLven the censure of go- 
vernment is disregarded, and con- 
temned, as in the case of the Armagh 
corps, which refused ebedience to 
its officer, on his subscribing the 
Protestant petition for Catholic eman- 
cipation. 

Oaance Lonecss, in a late address 
to the Grand Master of the County 
of Antrim, have, by a profanation 
of language, been styled, Scnoo.s 
OF RELIGION AND Loyauty. How 
processions, calculated and inten«- 
ed for the purposes of ifritatine 
neighbour against neizhbour, and 
of perperuating animosities, 1: 
which the «hin veil of a sor- 


mon in the morning*, tl conceals 


* Anna Letitia Barbauld, in the ex- 
cellent pamphlet, entitled, “ Sins of Go- 
vernment, sins of the Nation,” exposes the 
absurdity of applying a show of religion to 
the carrying on of wars. With some slight 
variations, the reasoning is applicable to 
the Sermons accompanying Orange pro- 
cessions. 

“ Almost all natidns have been in the 
habit of mixing with their bad passions 4 
show of religion, and of prefacing these 
their murders with prayers, and the so- 
lemnities of ‘worship. When they send 
out their arnties to desolate a country, 
and destroy the fair face of nature, they 
have the presumption to hope, that the 
Sovereign of the universe will condescend 
to be their auxiliary, and to enter into 
their petty and despicable contests. Their 
prayer, if put into plain language, would 


[J uly, 


the irregularities of the day, and the 
debatch of the evening, can be said 
to lead to instrucrion in religion, is 
a proposition which requires the aid 
of great sophistry to support. Lays 
ing aside the political evils aris 
ing from the intolerance of these in. 
Stitutions, they partake of all the bad 
tendencies of associations of Freema. 
suns, many of whose practices they a 
dopt, and whose periodical scenes of 
intox cation they imitate. Few have 
learned the happy art of employing 
the hours of relaxation innocently, 
and periodical processions, and mont 
ly drinking elubs, are certain'y not 
the best schools of religion, even if 
intolerance were not indelibly stamp. 
ed on their bauners. 
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run: thus :—* God of leve, father of all 
the families of the earth; we are going to 
tear in pieces our brethren of mankind, 
but our strength is not equal to our fury, 
we beseech thee to assist us in the work of 
slaughter. Go ont, we pray thee, with 
our fleets and armies; we call them chris. 
tian, and we have interwoven in our ban 
ners, and the decorations of our arms, the 
symbols of a suffering religion, that we 
may fight under the cross upon which our 
Saviour died. Whatever mischief we do, 
we shall do it in thy name; we hope, 
therefore, thou wilt protect us in it. Thou 
who hast madeof one blood all the dwel- 
lers upon the earth, we trust thou wilf 
view us alone with partial favour, and en 
able us to bring misery upon every other 
quarter of the globe."—Now if we r 
expect such prayers to be answered, we 
are the weakest, if not; we are the most 
hypocritical of beings. 

“ While we must be perfectly conscious 
in our own minds, that the generality of 
our wars ate the offspring of mere worldly 
ambition and interest, let us, if we must 
have wars, carry them 6n as such thing# 
are carried on, and not think of making @ 
prayer to<be used -before murder, aoy 
more than of composing prayers to be 
before we enter a gambling-house, or 4 
place of licentious entertainment. Bad’ac 
tions are made worse by hypocrisy ; an ul 


ost war isin itself so bad a thing, that there 
is only one way of making it -worse, \th# 
is, by mixing religion with it,” 
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As to loyalty, the claims are not 
better founded. The loyalty ol ma- 
ny Orangemen, if strictly analyzed, 
wil] be found to proceed from one 
or other of three causes, and some- 
times from a mixture of the three ; 
exectancy, a hope for impunity 
in crimes, and the vanity to belong 
toa dominant, domineering party. 
Miny, both in high and low sta- 
tions, think to recommend thémselves 
to their superiors, by their protes- 
sions of exclusive loyalty, and to 
coavert this trade into passports for 
places for themselves and their fa- 
milies. Not a few of ihe lower clas- 
ges, perceiving the partiality exer- 
cised in many cases in favour of 
Orangemen, presume On Impuanity, 
aad use Orangeisim as a shelter for 
crimes. Of this partiality in lan- 
guage and tonduci, often expressed 
in favour of Protestants over Catho- 
lics, the Jatter have peculiar cause to 
complain, while the degradation, 
with which they are unjustly treated, 
encourages the third pround men- 

tioved, as one of the causes of be- 
coming Orange. 

{t is deserving of remark, that 
the general orders issued against the 
military appearing in Orange pro- 
cessions, has been in several instan- 
ces disregarded. In such cases, 
Orange loyalty is not proof against 
their taking their own way. ‘They 
either hope to overawe government, 
or consider themselves safe’ through 
the aid of secret friends, covertly 
counteracting apparent concessious. 
If government do not use sincere 
measures ‘for discountenancing 
Orange associations, they may find in 


the end, that Urangemen may go 


far toward putting them down, ei- 
ther by direct opposition to them, 
if their measures do not please them, 
or if government favour a part, at 
the expense of others, they may find 
they have made an unwise choice 
Bolingbroke’ long ago said, that a 
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patriot king, should be king,, not 
of a party, but of a people. 
Government finds the Orange in- 
stitution, an imperium in imperio, 
a pretorian band, that preaches 
loyalty, but practices insubordina- 
tion in their military capacity, and 
intolerance in their civil character, 
Both the law and church depart- 
ments are put into renewed activity, 
and while bills are breught into Par- 
ligament for repeal of the more grie- 
vous parts of the Attorney Gener. 
al’s power, as to informations ex of- 
ficio, the Attorney General is bim- 
self preparing a renewal of criminal 
prosecutions, beginning with the 
rinter of “ The Statement of the . 
Penal Laws in force against the Ca- 
tholics.” On the other hand, the 
Catholic Board resolve to meet every 
first and third Saturday of the month, 
until the Ist November; to write. 
circular Jetters on the immediate ne- 
cessity of county meetings, to see 
cond their reiterated petition, and 
noticing a re-commencement of re. 
ligious persecution, apparently sance 
tioned by the present adumunistra- 
tion. Thus, instead of smeothin 
the public perturbation, by the prof- 
fer and practice of conciliation the 
professors of the law, and the mi- 
nisters of the gospel, are co-operate. 
ing most unlortunately for the peace 
of the country; and the delay of. 
coming to some determination with 
respect to the Catholic question, un- 
til the next session of Parliament, 
has, we re-assert it, been highly 
detrimental to the common weal, 
With Lord Grey, we conclude, that. 
“ the stability of the Protestant es- 
tablishment would be best secured 
by tbe repeal, immediately, and at 
once, of ali the disabilities under 
which the Catholics labour, taking, 
as the best secutity, their oaths of 
allegiance, and acknowledged loy~ 
alty to the state. And that a siuni- 
lar relyet should be extended not oa, 
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ly to Catholics, but to all classes of 

issenters.” 

After an imprisonment of two 
ears, and a fine of £.1000, with 
Leaee bonds, the liberation of Mr. 
Cobbett took -place on the 9th inst, 
We mean the liberation of his body, 
for as to his mind, it has not ceased 
to go abroad. It has been every 
where. It has crossed the Channel, 
It has crossed the Atlantic. It has 
penetrated into the cottage, the castle, 
and the cabinet. It has introduced 
itself —(we suppose through the key- 
hole !)—into the closet of state, la 
the ubiquity of the press, mind can 
thus exist not merely in one place, 
but in two, in ten thousand, at the 
same instant, and the spirit and sen- 
timents of this single man, confined 
in stone walls, and chained with 
golden fetters, expands itself through- 
out the empire. Inthe absence of a 
due representation of the people, (or, 
as it will be said, the populace—well, 
be itso, the populace require to be 
represented,) Mr. Cobbett has done 
much to supply the want—in en- 
lightening, informing, and, as it 
were, educating the manhood of these 
kingdoms, on points most ipterest- 
ing to their welfare. It is indeed 
astonishing, what great children we 
are, in the knowledge of our public 
rights, in the adequate performance 
of civil duties, in the constitutional 
history of these countres, in the 
manifold errors, abuses, defects, 
which have crept into the every day 
practice of that constitution, ‘Thank 
God, if there be on this earth a 
single man able to become a tyrant 
over millions, every one as strong as 
himself, there are instances also, 
(here is one of them) of single men, 
being also able to rule their thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, by the 
supremacy of reason, and the dicta- 
ture of common sense. “ Whose 
son are you,” said a prince, to Jean- 
nin, president of Burgundy. He an- 
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swered— The son of my talents.” 
“ Here,” said he, pvinting to his 
head, and the books on his table; 
“ here is my heritage and my estate.” 
Mr. Cobbeit may lift up his pen, 
and cry, here is my sceptre. [is 























style is most perspicuous, not requir. 
ing translation like that of Dr. John. _ 
son ot Dr. Parr. Men of genius t 
ofien spend the first part of their li. : 
terary lives in attempting to write 

classically, or professionally, and the 0 
latter part, in attaining a style more p 
popular, and wore easily to be under- n 
stood. The knowledge of ancient | ) 
languages often obstructs the chane I: 
nel by which knowledge in ge Ci 
neral should be widely dilfused, and di 
error universally corrected, Men of 
will relish the household brown of 9 th 
Mr, Cobbett, when they becoine sa- Ti 
tiated with the confectionary of Parr, cl 
As tu his matter, he has certainly ju 
done much, not only to the elucida- it 
tion of many important points in the au 
policy of our goverument, - which tal 
has been hitherto but partially and da 
indistinctly understood, veiled, as = 
they are, under the mysteries of 
state, and the technicalities of pro- litel 
fession. He has, with great facility of it 
and expertness, untied the knots whi 
and intricacies which abound in - 
several departments of the state, telat 
and by his personal devotement, Bi habi 
and stout re-action, he has vindicate more 
ed the rights of all the people, milie Bigthe 
tary as well as civil, Catholic as Mee" 
well as Protestant, It will not be wh 
forgotten, that the complaint against ce 
him was his strong remonstrance ral 
against the degrading system of flog: write: 
ging, which has since been declared, By, « 


reet 
wns j 
ane ; 


in Parliament, and in the general 
orders of the Commander-in-Chieb: 


to be a practice as impolitic, as it is th 
disgraceful, and which ought to be HiiMie had 
abolished. He—(himself once a Jip ther 







soldi#t)— has been the soldier’s triead, ° He 
the upholder ot a free-press, and the BigP‘ ¢ 
chainpion of the pepple. We, shere ” 
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fore, on this day of his liberation, 
drink to bis health and happiness, 
in a full charged bumper, not of any 
stupefying or maddening liquot. but 
of fair WATER from a perennial spring, 
crystaliine water, best of elements, 
like his own style, of universal accep- 
tation, perspicuous, salubrious, and 
if we may be allowed to add a quali- 
ty more known to philosophers— 
incompressible by external force.* 
Another of the understood pledges 
of the Union is, indefinitely, post- 
pone; we mean, @ plan for the coni- 
mutation of tythes, and for relieving 
the mass of the people, but parucu- 
larly the potato garden of the poor 
cottier, from paying, in addition to 
dues of various kinds, fot the support 
of clergy, of whom he knows to- 
thing but by a proctor and a Citation. 
The ptoblem of commutation is de- 
clared tobe umpracticable. Learned 
judyes, and official secretaries rank 
it with the insurmountable destinies, 
and necessities of Fate. Mr. Grat- 
tan, and Mr. Pitt, and Lord Redés- 
dale have, it seems, given up the so- 
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* For the temporary piirposes of revenue; 
little is thought of forming a national habit 
ef intoxication; the endemic malady, from 
which so many other evils spring : at one 
time by the comparative cheapness of 


are 





spirituous liquors diffusing the taste: then 


taising by taxation the prices, when the 
habit becomes irresistible, while, in fact, 
more, much moré, is eventually lost from 
the consequent defalcation of human la- 
bour, and the train of personal ills which 
are occasionéd by such legalized . poison; 
veli denominated by Tacitus—“ Hordeum 
orruptum.” Food is daily destroyed, and 
rals, at the same time, cotrupted. The 
rriter, lately, on the evening of a n_arket- 
fay, counted, from top to bottom of along 
reet in Belfast, eleven instances of per- 
ons gotug out of town, really and truly 
mane; and yet he was tempted to ask the 
st he met in thé succession—What proft 
ne had made that day at mafket? Surely 
‘there be one day in the week consecrated 
0 Heaven, another day in the week ap- 
pears dedicated to the ———, 


BELFAST MAG, NO. XEViIT, 
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lution in despair ; and, to descend as 
low as fieed be in the scale, Lord 
Castlereagh says, “ Iam perfectly a- 
ware that an amelioration of the tythe 
sys'em is necessary, but I know of no 
ddequate remedy.”” Wonderful this! 
How easy to raise 80 millions per 
ann.; how easy to keep on foot 
246,000 totces; how possible to obs 
tain even a riew loan of 22 millions ; 
how practicable to find even a new 
subject of taxation; but, for any 
means of commuting tythes, the in- 
tarigible patfimony of the church, 
although proved by thé experience 
of half a century, to be the seed of 
Constant contention; the ground of 
perpetual instigation ; a heavy drag 
to the plough ; a bounty to the gra- 
Zier; and a means of depreciating 
and degrading feligion itself in a 
necessary association with the exace 
tion of its agents; ofieu irreguiar ; 

always onerous 3 and oceasiunally ine 
human.—Here is the stupendous, 

and insurmountable phenomenon in 

human policy, of an acknowledyed 

grievative without possibility of re- 

medy. No! Betiet than commise 

gions of inquiry on tHe spot, beter 

than parochial rates, or graod-jury 

assessments, or such experiments im 

sacred things; cah it be supposed 

better to suffer irritation and instigae 

tion to accumulate, and then by spee 

cial commissions, or by secret com- | 
mitteés, or by €xtraordinaty power in 

magistracy, periodic ally, to purge and 

purity the peo; te? May it not bé 

suspected that there is more regard 

to the respective interests of two pro, 

fessions, than to the ‘Wweifare of We 

wivle people? The truth seéms to 

be, that aif this supposed ifapracti« 

cability of commuting of modifyiirg 

ty thes, is nothing else but a fear, pos 

litical more than religrous, of diso- 

bliging the clergy of the estabiish« 

ment, and of sanctioning inc:pient res 
form in church, which michtéxténad 
from close proximity, to the state ite 
% 
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self. It is not so much the difficulty 
as the danger of the problem ; and 
there are coalitions at home, as well 
as abroad, which must be attended 
to. We remember when Mr. Eden, 
then Irish Secretary, aud since, a 
Lord Auckland, excused bimself from 
replying to Mr. Flood by the lateness 
of the hour, the protraction of the de- 
bate, the weariness of the members, 
and even the facility with which his 
arguments might be refuted. Mr. 
Flood, in a deep sepulchral voice, 
called out Thy: and we doubt not, 
that if they would give full play to 
this potent monosyllable Try, even 
the present administration would find 
it a much easier matter to solve this 
problem of moditication in tythes, 
difficult as it ts, under certain cir- 
cumstances and situations, than Mr. 
Kien would have done to have an- 
sweied Henry Flood, But they will 
not iry.. They must nottry. They 
dare not try, 

The secret committee of the House 
of Commons has made its report on 
the cisiurbances in. certain districts 
of Eayvland; and a bill, founded on 
this report, bas been brought in, to 
make more etlectual provision for the 
seizure of arms by domiciliary vi- 
sits of nvagistrates, with military, by 
aht, as well as day ; to prevent tue 
muluary meetings, by tuimediate 
power of arrest aad summary trial ; 
aud int short, by arming the mogis- 
trates, not only with military aid, 
but with more complete and exten- 


sive powers, All orders of men, like 


all individuals, desire an extension of 


power; and indoleace, timidity, or 

uilr uierity, eladhy call aut for 
Pel s ik ie 

prompt miuitary aid ; but it is to be 


wished, that the country gentlemen of 


England were less alert in copying 
an example in lreland, which will 
lead, in that country as well as this, 
to break the public into two distinet, 
and bosule masses, distrasting, and 


at jast, detesting each other; in this 
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wide solution of continuity in society, 
arraying all professions, and all pow. 
ers of whatever kind or description, 
landed, commercial, political, civil and 
military, on One side, and the mass of 
population on the other. The harmo. 
ny of dependence wil! turn into the 
most grating discord. This is the smo. 
thered war in the social state, which 
ail true lovers of their country should 
dread, as ten times more destructive 
of the public welfare than external 
war, calamitous as it is. ‘The same 
kind of wheel appears about to cir. 
cumyolve in England, as in this 
country. It is of larger diameter, 
and therefore perhaps slower in ro. 
tation, but with the self-same spokes, 
of secret committees, summary Cons 
victions, short processes, strong mas 
gisiracy, military aid, system of ese 
pionage, anonymous letters, trains 
laid to instigate outrage, alarms kept 
in circulation, Jacobinical emissaries, 
French party, revolutionary plots, 
necessity of disarming the whole 
people, martial law—No—we will 
not proceed farther in the disastrous 
round.—And sothe people will cling 
close, through terror, to the govert« 
ment, and all speculations about gk 
Form wall be overwhelmed in the px 
nic of the time, and the protecting 
care of a vigorous government. 
The bill is modelled with moder 
tion, “A whisker first, and thena 
paw she stretched.” It is the ir 
cipiency of a bad habit in our it 
ternal policy. “ Let us always te 
member that the progress of arbitte 
ry power is slow at first, and imper 
ceptible to ail but the vigilant, like 
the creeping of a tyger at night, in 
brake; and it behoves us, by alld 
ceat and legal means, to guard o0f 
selves, and posterity, against. tl 
ultimate spring, from which nothing 
less than the doubtful horrors of @ 
war night be able to protect wu 
ut nothing is more dangerous to 
public, than to be familiarized i 
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frequent interpositions of power, 
Ministers bave always grasped at 
such opportunities ; and, from the 
days of Borlase and Parsons, who ine 
stizated rebellion for the sake of con- 
fiscations, to the days of those mints- 
ters who connived at plots, for their 
ultimate purpose of a Union, these 
temporary an< fortuitous Commotions 
have been converted into pretexts 
for strengthening, aud screwing up 
monarchical power. Such bills will 
break down in a short tine what Ja- 
nius calls the republican manners of 
Englishmen, will dismantle his cas 
tle, disarm his person, hamiiiate bis 
spirit, and “are these,” he wili say, 
«“allthe benefits we are to derive 
from this here Union with treland, 
viz. Lord Castlereagh, and at his 
heels, his Irish Bills, leashed in like 
hounds, and crouching for employ- 
ment!” 

But the rea] cause of these popular 
commotions is the long-protracted 
war; and peace (not bills of pains 
and perialties), “is the only radical 
remedy for both internal, and exter- 
nal grievances. And sorry we are tu 
find that the enemy has, at length, 
clearly found out thatthe peace, as 
well as prosperity of the country, 
depends on the success of its manu- 
factures; and that £,200,000 worth 
af English goods, burned in a square 
at Genoa, is like the gaining of a 
battle. At this moment, goods of 
Jadia produce and manufacture, are 
lying in the Company’s ware-houses 
to the amount of £.3,452,000, inde. 
pendeniiy of goods toa larze amount, 
lately arrived, which have passed 
the public sales, and for which no 
market can be found! It is. this 
want of demand spreading through 
the whole commercial system, which 
1s to be dreaded, even more than the 
imroad of an invader; and the re- 
joicings, the congratolations, the 
throwing up of caps, the resolutions 
gi thanks to Mr, Brougham on the 
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repeal of the Orders in Council, but 
too plainly manifest to Kurepe, as 
well as America, the state of the 
garrison; while this same Me. 
Bronzham, in a day or two alter, 
inquires, with a lengthened face, 
and tremulous tone, whether the Se- 
cretary for foreign affairs had re- 
ceived any official communication of 
war having been declared in the 
House of Representatives, and about 
to pass through the Ainerican Senate, 
Such a declaration, indeed, would 
instantly be followed up by an em- 
bargo, which must endanzer, or, at 
least, present many obstacles to the 
disposal of premature exportations 
from England, exportations that in- 
dicate chiefly the strong desire of 
geiting rid of the glut at home, al- 
though with a probability, (even 
on the supposition of an easy en- 
trance,) of forming, and encounter- 
ing a similar giut in Amerjca. 

The truth is, and we think that 
not only the ministry, but the million 
ought to be prepared for it, a new 
era in commerce is approaching, and 
Great Britain cannot expect to be 
much longer the factor of the vlobe, 
Changes are not contined to the first 
classes in society. While the exe 
king of Spain is on his vaveis toa 
convent at Rome ; wiile the ex-king 
of Sweden is about to turn Moravian; 
while Christie the auctioneer 1s sel- 
ling a turniug-lathe made for the km- 
peror of Austria, and returned on bis 
hauds; while Bishops, the foltowers 
of theirlowly Saviour, are, notin the 
house of the Lord, humbling them- 
selves belore the majesty of Heaven, 
but disputing mn the House of Lords, 
about precedence, who shall sit 
highest, and who shall walk fore- 
most; while the foremost Peers of 
the laud, in a period of general dis- 
tress, are bidding agaimst other 
for the purchase of an indeceaot old 
book, tiil it bas risen to the auiount 
of £.2250; while all these persgna! 
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novelties are passing before our eyes, 
the public itself, considered as a per- 
son, or as a personage, is about to 
suffer a change in the changeful state 
of Europe, and in the ynshackled 
commerce of the world. In Mexico 
and Peru, the restrictions in trade 
in favour of the present state have 
been abrogated, and commerce is 
thrown open to all nations. This is 
one specimen of the new era, about 
to take place inthe concerns ol com- 
merce ; aiid the globe of human in- 
dustry, like a ripe capsule, 1s about 
to birst, and w idely scatter tts seeds, 
carried by the waves, disseminated 
by the winds, and which even the 
hurricane of war only bears to a cir- 
cuit more extensive, and to distances 
more remote. As the storm of the 
French revolution drove trom Lyons, 
and Nismes, numbers of artizans who 
settled in Catalonia, and introduced 
processeg in manufactures, unknown 
tu the Spaniards ; as the rebellion in 
Ireland assisted, by enmngrants, the 
growth of manufactures in America ; 
as refugees have, In many instances, 
helped forward what may be called 
the re-action of a country, aod the 
re-generation of character, so Great 
Britain, instructed by such past and 
passing events, ought to provide for 
and anticipate the approaching com- 
petition in the market of the world, 
the nations of which are now emu- 
lously active for their own interest, 
just as the people of the Empire are 
embodying against the East India 
charter, and the out-ports against 
the city of London. 

While Mr. Foster, in his corres- 
pondence, most ludicrously as it row 
appears to us, sustains, with the ut- 
miost diplomatic steadiness, the per- 
manence of the Orders in Council as 
the palladium of his government, the 
oe of war is carried through 

the House of Representatives in the 
United States, by a division of 79 
against 49, and being sent to the 


Senate, is referred to a Committee 
of 7, preparatory, no doubt, to the 
sanction of the president. Hostili, 
ties, on that side of the Atiautic, may, 
probably, have commenced by the 
sailiug of four trigates fiom the Che. 
sapeak, or the inroad of 13,500 ~ 
into Canada, while ow éhis side, “9 
spirit of conciliation is now dechonil 
to be pot less the desire of adminis 
tration than their duty ;” and the 
whole mercantile and m-« nufacturing 
inierests, with fall persuasion that 
matters must be made up, are push. 
ing out exportaiions on their faith in 
Lord Liyerpoo:, as busily as they did 
to Buenus Ayres, on the suggestiog 
of Sir Home Popham.  W herher, 
even alihough they be not met wih 
an embargo, Great Britain strall be 
understood in America to have re= 
voked her edicts, so as that Ac neutral 
commerce of the United Siates shall 
cease to be violated; and \\ bether the 
restrictions to be discontinued in res 
lation to the nation, in the first im 
stance, revoking or modify, ite 
edicts or orders, are to be discontis 
nued with ejval celerity i re gard to 
the nation who comes second in this 
repeal or modification, it is easy for 
the interested party to answer both 
doubts in a cyntident athrmative; 
but we confess, that there appears 
us rather more credulity than cate 
tion in the hurry of commercial spe 
culation to America. All tbis, ine 
deed, fully testifies the engoryement 
of home manufacture, and the pres® 
ing necessity of demand ; but it, by 
no means, ascertains the settlea state 

of international relations, or the a& 
surance of a mutual good understand 
inge America, however distant from 

Us in Situation, is Near to us as com 

petitors in China, in North, and 

South America,in Europe, in the ge 

neral mart ef the world bng 

is now no longer the cradle and focus 

of American thoughts and interests 

Her face is notturued even to Europe 
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so much as it was. It is becoming 
more the back country in ber \voral 
and political specul tions, and it is 
evident that there is a change about 
to take place in the baliance of com- 
merece, as well as in political power, 
throughout the world. The paper 
circulaion in Great Britain will be 
the most powerful means of liphten- 
ing our scale, by raising universally 
the price of labour, and disabling, 
therefore, our competition with rising 
states wishing, in every thing, to 
set up for themselves, 

But the war which has actually ta- 
ken place between Russia and France 
will, for a time, deveat the designs of 
Napoleon, whose purpose was, if 
not able to close up the Baltic sea, 
against English merchandize, at least 
to prevent their entrance on any of 
its shores, This, however, he has 
failed to effectuate, and a war is the 
consequence, in which Russia, Swe- 
den, Great Britain and Turkey, are 
the new coaljtion against France, 
Austria, Denmark, Prussia, and the 
Confederation of the Rhine. The 
treaty entered into at Tilsit, between 
the Emperors, on the principle of 
exclusion of English commodities, 
seems to have turned out so injurious 
to the commercial and landed inte- 
rests in Russia, as to haye constrain- 
e] Alexander, autocrat as he nomi+ 
nally is, to give way to the impera- 
tive pressure of commefcial wants, 
in the highest as well as lowest or- 
ders, and thus HE too has revoked 
his Orders in Council. 

Napoleon, as is his custom before 
entering on anew war, has made a 
proposal of peace to Great Britain. 
He offers to guarantee the integrity 
of Spain, under the reigning dynas- 
ty, (no doubt could be made that 
he means his brother,) and the go- 
veraméent, by a national constitu. 
tion of Cortez, which certainly ap- 
pears to be an appeal to the Spanish 
people ; also, the independence and 


justifies Providence. 


be, is lkewise necessary. 
solidates that strength without which 
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integrity of Portugal, under the 
house of Braganza, that of Naples 
under Murat, and of Sicily under 
the present family reigning in that 
island, The basis of ‘he treaty, in 
other particulars, to be, that each 
power should retain that of which the 
other could not deprive it by war, 
Britain, however, in her answer, 
appears to insist, that the sovereign 
authority of Spain shall be in no 
other hands than those of Ferdinand 
7th; and on this difference in the 
choice of persons, the public calae 
mity of war is to be indefinitely 
prolonged, 

As to Alexander, he has been 
most probably forced into war, by 


»the powerful factions in his court; 


and from the persona) compliments 
paid him, Napoleon would seem to 
separate the Emperor himself from 
the measures adopted in’ breach of 
their mutual agreement at Tilsit, 
The occupation of Prussian garrisons 
by the French armies, appears a 
pretext, being a matter to be settled 
between the respective sovereigns, 
who are the contracting parties, and 
Russia might, with equally good rea- 
son, have protested against the con- 
federation of the Rhine. The right 
of sovereignty is in Prussia, and 
even a state under protection may 
conclude treaties. As men, as chrig- 


tians, and as citizens of the empire, 


we sincerely lament the progress of 
war, and can only attempt to ex. 
tract some eventual blessings from 
the bitterness of the instant cala- 
mity. We know that Time always 
Parblind mors 
tals ought never to do evil as meang 
of future good, but Omuiscience and 
Omnipotence may make it instru. 
mental to the purposes of divine be. 
nevolence. 

It has been said, that the art of 
war, how destructive soever it nay 
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prosperity is but precarious. It is 
forgotten in the repose of uninter- 
rupte| peace. A nation becomes 
effeminate, when it is surrounded 
only by allies, when it enjoys a long 
exemption from alarm, and the em- 
pire, however flourishing it may 
be, fallsan easy prey to a conqueror 
or usurper, or if it be not exposed 
to danger of this kind, it crumbles 
to pieces beneath the very weight 
of its prosperity. War, in certain 
circumstances, may also be deemed 
a civilizer of mankind. The sta- 
tionary barbarism of an extensive 
country may be removed by this 
commixture of nations. It may be 
a summary and shortened process in 
the amelioration of human affairs. 
The plough-share, and the spade, 
and the harrow, appear to be rough 
usage to the earth, and there may be 
such stabborn impracticable portions 
of public policy on this globe, (such, 
for example, as Algiers, or Turkey, 
for of Russia we will not speak, as 
the new ally of Britain,) which can 
only be changed for the better, by 
the civilization of the sword. 

To descend from war, on its grand- 
est scale, to hostility of the most di- 
minutive kind, we take notice ofa 
censure, and a sentence of punish- 
ment, promulgated in the public 
prints, by the Reverend Synod of 
Ulster, on the Reverend Steele Dick- 
son; a censure on his book, as mis- 
representing the words of the Re. 
verend Body, and a punishment in 
his person, by suspension from pas. 
toral office, aod of course its emolu- 
ments, unless he makes a public re- 
tractation, drawn up by their com- 
mittee, before the next assembly of 
Bynod. We think, that in most 
eases, a public body should be ex- 
tremely cautious in committing itself 
against an individual, apt, as it is, 
however strange it may appear, to 
be actuated by passion, and having 
always much need of the moderating 
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“ quos ego ;’’— but this caution is re. 
quisite, most particularly where this 
very public body is ttself one oF rae 
PARTIES, and takes upon itself to cri. 
minate, to accuse, to trv. and to 
condemn. The Rev. Mr. Biack is 
said, by the party itself, to have 
“acquitted himself” well, and sa. 
tisfactorily, both to ministers and 
elders. Itis very likely. For heis 
said to be what the world calls a very 
clever man; but we think this land 
of Mr. Black will be deemed by 
the public a sort of egotism in the 
Synod. They are parties in the 
whole of this business, by no means 
an imparital judicature, and although 
(in a merciful parenthesis,) they 
themselves imply the probability of 
“ misconception” on the part of Dr, 
Dickson, they are not (on a mrscon 
ception) less willing to ground a 
summary sentence, and a serious 
punishment. By their phrase, ‘1m 
PLICATED in treasonable or seditions 
practices,’ we certainly understand 
a positive pre-judgment of their 
own, and an unqualified assertion 
of crime. In the meaning now 
given to these words, it was a mere 
matter of fact, implying no fault, 
and therefore should aot have met 
with any notice from a body of bre 
thers. ‘They were not to be the offi. 
cial newspaper for noticing con 
finements by government, under 
suspicion of treason and sedition.” 
They ought to have placed their 
finger on their lips, and said hush te 
their hearts, on the subject, until 
the Judgment of the civil tribunal; 
by no way intermeddling with i 
im nO manner anticipating it, in No 


degree influencing its determine 
tions. Weare by no means entering 


into any defence of Dr. Dickson} ot 
of his book Let him defend it, if 
it require defence. But we cannot 
help protesting against spiritual jt 
dicatories pushing themselves for 
ward in times of civil discord, rathef 
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to exasperate than to moderate, to 
accumulate accusations rather than 
maintain the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace. 

War is declared, (on the 20th June, 
1812.) against Great Britain, by 
the United Statesof America! We 
pause, In silent sorrow. We are ut- 
terly unable to shape our way in the 
accunniating tempest of the times, 
Much indeed do we want a pilot 
that can weather the storm. Ex- 
perienced as Lord Castlereagh is, 
in external and domestic war, a 
civil war in Ireland, a civil war with 
America, (for what else shall we 
call it?) an intestine) Commotion, 
acknowledged by Parliament, in 
the heart of England, and added 
to all this, the management of the 
House of Commons, surely our Pa- 
linurus ought to be watchful through 
night as well as day. We have on- 
ly to deplore that popular infatuae 
tion, that confident credulity, which, 
while we are in the midst of break- 
ers, cries out, as it has done, there 
will be no bill of non-intercourse ;— 
they will submit to our Orders in 
Council ;—there will be no embar- 
go;—there will be no war;—and, 
even now, it will last but a fortnight, 
matters will quickly he made up. 
Such are our bonds of political se- 
curity, 

Instamus tamen immemores, cacique fu- 
rore : 

Ilo subit, media que minans illabitur urbi: 

O Patria, O Divum Domus Ilium, et in- 
clyta bello 

Menia Dardanidum ! 


The kingdom of Poland is again 
to be restored under the auspices of 
Bonaparte Without giving him 
credit for the smallest degree of pu- 
rity of motive in this plan, the friends 
of liberty may be allowed sincerely 
to rejoice in the disappointment of 
the “ crowned robbers,” who, in 
1791, agreed to divide Poland among 
them. Let us remember, that Great 
Eritain silently looked en with ap- 
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probation. How different now. ia 
the state of the three partitioners ! 
Austria and Prussia are humbled at 
the foot of France. The humilia- 
tion of Russia is perhaps at no great 


distance. A burst of indignation 
against such lawless aggressions, 


seizes the mind, but a just retribu- 
tion of “ Measure for Measure,” sv 
speedily succeeding, administers 
some consolation. 

It is reported, on the authority of 
the French, that the Turks have 
refused to ratify the peace with Rus 
sia. 

EEE ss 
CORRESPONDENCE, 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazints 
mais 

Menton having been made in the 
pages of your Magaz neof Dr. Dick- 
son’s Nartative; and particular al- 
lusion having been made to the Ge- 
neral Synod of Ulster, you will, no 
doubt, proceed, in a future Number, 
to animadvert on the proceedings of 
that body, relative to the Doctor; 
and on Dr. Black’s statement, to be 
published at their request. I forbear, 
therefore, for the present, entering 
into the merits of the question, fare 
ther than to remark briefly on theex. 
planation relative to Dr. Dickson, 
which the Synod have exhibited in 
the News-papers. I have lately 
heard much conversation on this sub- 
ject, and hope that the following ob- 
servations will appear to be not un- 
worthy of notice. 

Dr. Dickson having conceived that 
the phrase “implicated in treasons 
able or seditious practices,” was un- 


fairly applied to him, very properly 


demanded of the Synod an explana- 
tion of the words. ‘The Synod, hows 
ever, declined complying with bis 
request, and probably wyould have 
continued to dismiss évery applica 
tion of that sort, had not his 
publication called for the animads 
version of the body. But where the 
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mistatetnents and mistepresentations 
in the Doctor’s book were to be ex 
posed, an explanation of the offtn- 
sive phrase was deemed a necessary 
introduction, that so the candour and 
fairness of the Rev. body might ap- 
pear in a favourable light. This 
was the more expedient, as the Doc- 
tor had charged the Synod with dis« 
ingenuity in not attending to his 
very reasonable application. How 
far the circumstances justified this 
change of measures every candid 
man will judge. 

Well : having now thought it 
convenient, on their own account, 
to explaim their own language, what 
sort of explanation do they give? 
They might, I think, with great pro- 
priety, have said that this late Synod 
could not stand accountable for all 
the expressions of a former Svnod. 
They might, withoat loss of eharac- 
ter, have acknowledged that they 
tonceived the term implicated too 
strong for the Doctor’s case, inasmuch 
as he had never been  charg- 
ed with seditions or treasonable 
practices, nor brought to trial. This 
would have been truth and justice, 
But bow do they proceed? Why, 
they go on to attach a meaning to 
the otlensive phrase, which no judge 
of language can, in fairness, acknow- 
ledge it can beat. While they real- 
ly acquit the Doctor of having been 
‘‘implicated in treagonable or sedi- 
tious practices,” inasmuch as they 
allege, though without prool of 


any kind, that he tras confined 
only on suspicion of treason or sedis 
tion, they retain the expression and 
endeavour to explain itaway. The 
Synod had no proof, on which to 
round a minute, that he was con. 
Rned even on suspicion of Areason 
or sedition. Government did not 
publicly say so; and surely, there. 
fore, the Synod bad not authority 
even for saying that the Doctor wag 
suspected by government. This 
might have been the case ; but there 
is no Official document by which 
it can be proved. In my mind, 
therefore, the Synod should have 
acknowledged that it appeared to 
them that the expression “ iwmplicat. 
ed,” &c. was too strong, and that it 
might be amended thus :— “ that 
two persons belonging to the body 
were confined by government.” 
This would have been true; and 
by such language they never could 
have been accused Of partiality by 
the world. 

With regard to the mis-statementé 
alleged against the Doctor, this is as 
nether matter. And even thongh 
he should be ablé to = show 
that he was misinformed, this 
will not justify his conduct in tra 
ducing a public body, whose cha 
racter sKould be so sacred in thé 
eye of the world. But [wait with im 
patience for Dr. Biack’s statement 
and inthe mean time am 

You's truly, 
A Loves or Tauts, 
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Signatures obtained at Downpatr ick, 


Adam Martin James Crawford 

Robert Davidson 

William Hanna John Wallace 

Samuel Thompson Aynsworth Pillson 
Gordon Bigham John Lowry, Killileagh 
James Quail Samuel Woods 


Thomas M‘Kelvey 
Joseph Robinson 


William Dunlap 
Overstreet Carson 


Thos. Jackson, Portaferry 


Wm. Sharman, Waringstown William Hastings, Dowst 


Thomas Nevin, 
Alexander Miller 
John Miller 
James Hastings 
James Curry. 
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Public Occurrences. 


Additional Signatures at Colerain. 


John Long James Nimock. 


Errors in the former List from Colerain. 


For Daniel Dunlop, read 
David Dunlop 


PUBLIC OCC 


For Wm. Nimcock, read 
Wm. Nimock. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ERUPTION OF THE SOUF- 
PRIER MOUNTAIN,IN THE ISLAND OF ST. 
VINCENT. 

Asour 2000 feet from the level of the 
sea calculating from conjecture), on the 
south side of the Souffrier Mountain, and 
rather more than two-thirds of its height, 
opens a circular chasm, somewhat exceed- 
ing half a mile in diameter, and between 
4 or 500 feet in depth: exactly in the 
centre of this capacious bowl; rose a coni- 
cal hill, about 260 or 300 feet in height, 
and about 200 in diameter, richly covered 
and variegated with shrubs, brushwood, 
and vires, above half way up, and for the 
remainder powdered over with virgin sul- 
phurtothetop. Frem the fissures in the 
coue and interstices of the rocks, a thin 
white smoke was constantly emitted, oc- 
tasionally tinged with a slight blueish flame. 
The precipitous sides of this magnificent 
amphitheatre were fringed with yarious 
evergreens and aromatic shrubs, flowers, 
and many Alpine plantg. On the north 
and south sides of the base of the ¢one 
Were two pieces of water, one perfectly 
pure and tasteless, and the other strong! 
impregaated with sulphur and alum. ‘This 
lonely and beautiful spot was rendered 
more enchanting by the singularly mielo- 
dious notes of a bird; an inhabitant of 
these upper solitudes, and altogether un- 
known to the other parts of the island : 
hence principally called, or supposed to 
be, invisible ; though it certaiuly has been 
seen, and is a species of the mérle. 

A century had already elapsed since the 
last convulsion of the mountain; it ap- 
parently, slumbered in primeval solitude 
and tranquillity ; but just as the plantation 
bells rang 12 at noon on Monday the 27th, 
an abrupt and dreadful crash from the 
mountain, with a severe concussion of the 
earth, and tremulous noise in the air, a- 
larmed all around it. The resurrectiog of 
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this fiery furnace was proclaimed in a mids 
ment, by a vast column of thick, black; 
ropey smoke, ‘ike that of an immense 
glass-house, bursting forth at once, and 
mounting to the sky; showering down 
sand, with gritty calcined particles of 
earth and favilla mixed, on all below,’ 
This, driven before the wind towards Wal- 
libon and Morne Ronde, darkened the air 
like a cataract of rain, and covered the 
ridges, woods, and cane-pieces; with light’ 
grey coloured ashes, resembling snow when 
slightly covered by dust, Asthe eruption 
increased, this continual shower expanded, 
destroying every appearance of vegetation, 
At night a very considerablé degree of 
ignition was observéd ori the lips of the 
crater ; but it is not asserted, that there wag 
yet any visible ascension of flame. __ 

The dwful scene became more terrific om 
Tuesday and Wednesday ; and on Thuts- 
day the 30th of April, the reflection of the 
risitig suu on this majestic body of curling 
vapour was. sublime beyond imagination, 
In the afternon the noise was incessant, 
and resembled the approach of thunder 
still nearer and ueédrer, with a vibration 
that affected the feelings and hearing: as 
yet there was no convulsive motion; of 
sensible eatthquake. -Terror and conster- 
nation now seized all beholders. The Chaa 
raibs, settled at Morne Ronde, at the foot 
of the Souffrier, abandoned their houses, 
with their live stock, and every thing they 
possessed, and fled precipitately towards 
the town. The Negroes became confused, 
forsook their work, looked up to the mouns 
tain, and as it shook, trembled withthe dread 
of what they could neither understand not 
describe—thé birds fell to the ground, overs 
powered with showers of favilla, unable to 
keep themselves on the wing; the cattle were 
starving for want of tood, as not a blade 
of grass, or aleaf, was now to be found— 
the sea was much discoloured, but in no 
wise uncommonly agitated ; and it ie res 
L 
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markable, that thronghout the whole of 
this viv lent disturbance of the earth, it con- 
tinued quite passive, and did not at ‘any 
time sympathise with the agitation of the 
land. Scarcely had the day closed, when 
the flame burst at le: eth pyramidically from 
the crater, through the mass of smoke ; 
the rolling of the thunder became more 
awfy!l and deafening; electric flashes quick- 
ly succeeded, attended with loud claps ; 


and now indeed the hurlyburly began 
Those only who have witnessed such a 
fight, can form any idea of the magnifi- 


fence and variety of the lightning and e- 


lectric flashes ; some forked ziz-zag play- . 


ing across the perpendicular column from 
the crater—others shooting upwards from 
the mouth, like rockets, of the most daz- 
giing lustre—others, like shells, with their 
trailing fuzes flying in different parabolas, 
with the most vivid scintillations from the 
dark sanguine column, which now seemed 
inflexible, and immoveable by the wind. 
Shorily after seven, p.m. the mighty cal- 
dron was seen to simmer, and the ebulli- 
tion of lava to break out on the N.W, side. 
This immediately, after boiling over the 
Orifice, and flowing a short way, Was Ope 
osed by the ac livity of a higher point of 
p which it was impelled by the 
liquid tire that crove it on, 
Vin grand illumi. 
when the ebullition 
slackened, or was insufficient to urge it 
over the obstructing bill, i recoiled back, 
like a refluent billow from the rock, and 
rushed forward, impelled b 
fresh supplies, and scaling every obstacle, 
carrying rocks and woods together in its 
« urse down the slope of the mountain, 
woul preciniated itself down some vast 
ravine, our sight by the 
intervening ridges of Morne Ronde. Vast 
globular boxties of fire were seen projected 
from — ery furnace, and bersting, fell 
back inte it, or over it, on the surround 
ing bushes, which were instantly set in 
flames. Aboar four hours from the lava 
boiling over the crater, it reached the sea, 
as we could observe from the reflection of 
the fire and the electric flashes attending it. 
About { past another stream of 
fava was scen descending to the eastward 
towards Rabacca. The thundering noise 
of the mountain, and the vibration of sound 
that had been so formidable hitherto, now 
mingled in the sullen monotonous roll of 
the rearing lava, so tertible, that 
dismay was 4 most turned into despair. 
At this time the first easthquake was felt; 
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this was followed by showers of cinders, 
that fell with the hissing noise of hail 
during two hours. At three o’clock a rol. 
ig on the roofs of the houses indicateda 
fall of stones, which soon thickened, and 
at last descended in a rain of intermingled 
fire, that threatened at once the fate of 
Pompeii, or Herculaneum. The crackling 
and coruscations from the crater at this 
period exceeded all that had yet passed, 
The eyes were struck with momenta 

blindness, and the ears stunned with the 
glomeration of sounds, People songht 
shelter in cellars, under rocks, or any 
where—for every where was nearly the 
same; and the nviserable Negroes flying 
from their huts, were kuocked down, or 
rounded; and many killed in the open 
air. Several houses were set on fire ‘The 


* 
estates situated in the immediate vicinity 


seemed doomed to destruction, Had the 
stones that fell been proportionably heavy 
to their size, not a living creature could 
have escaped without death :—these having 
undergone a thorough fusion, they weré 
divested of their natural gravity, and fell 
almost. as light as pumex, though in some 
places as large as a man’s head. This 


dreadful rain of stones and fire lasted up. 


wards of an hour, and was again succeeded 
by cinders from three till six o’clock inthe 
morning. Earthquake followed earth 
guake, almost momentarily, or t% 
ther the whole of this part of the it 
land was in a state of continued of 
eillation ; not agitated by shocks, vertieal 
or horizontal ; but undulated like water 
shaken ina bowl, 

The break of day, if such it could bs 
called, was truly terrific. Darkness was 
only visible at ei; ght o’clock, and the bird 
of May dawned like the day of judgment: 
a chaotic : gloom enveloped the mountalft, 


and an impenetrable haze hung cver the 


sea with black sluggish ¢ clouds of a stb 
phureeus cast. The whole island wa 
covered with favilla, cinders, scoria, and 
broken masses of volcanic matter. It wa 
not antil the aftetnoon, the muttering noi# 
of the mountam sunk gradually into as 
len, yet suspi cious, silence—~Such are the 
particulars of this sublime and tremendow 
scene, frem commencement to catastropht 
To describe the effect, is, if possible, a mor 
difficult, and trnly more distressing taske 


<> — 


AFRICAN 


On the 25th of March the Afric 
Jastitution held its anniversary meetilf 
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at the Freemason’s Tavern, at which 
the Duke of Gloucester presided. As 
usual, the atteadance was highly respect- 
able, and we were glad to see a‘ large 
the early and steady friends 
both members of parliament 
and others. Lhe report was read, stating 
the eforts of che lustitution during the 
last year to counteract the sow felonious 
mpts of the slave-trader ; some 1iMe- 


number of 
to the cause, 


atte 
ces extracts were given, by permis- 
sion of Government, from the last une 
published manuscript of Mungo Park. 
These, with the correspondence of John 
Kize!, an intelligent colonists of Sierra 
Leone, who was sent by the governor 
to persuade some of the native princes 
to disconrage the slave-trade, will form 
2 most interesting part of the Appendix. 
An account was also given of experiments 
made upon some indigo manufactured 
by Warwick Francis, a Black settler at 
Sierra Leone, which prove that it is not 
at all inferior to that sent by the East- 
India Company when they first made it 
an article of commerce. ‘Twelve grains 
of the African indigo are required to 
produce the same depth of colour in 
woollen cloth which is obtained from six 
grains of the East-India at 4s. 8d, per 
pound; so that it is just half as good ; 
and as the process is susceptible of great 
improvements, which will ‘be immediate- 
ly pointed out to the settlers, the experi- 
ment must be considered as a very proe 
mising one, The report was ordered to 
be printed, 


On account of the zealous, long-conti- 
nued, and invaluable services of Zachary 
Macauley, who, from the commencement 
of the Institution had gratuitously filled 
the otlice of Secretary, there was a strong 
feeling in the meeting to hestow upon 
him some mark of its respect, and of the 
sense it eutertained of his services. A 
motion was accordingly made, and carried 
unanimously, to present him with a piece 
of plate, value 100 guineas, with an ap- 
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propriate inscription, and a committee 
Was appointed to carry it into -effect. 

Letiers have been received in London 
from Capt. Culfee, (memoirs of whom are 
given in the Belfasi Magazine,) dated 
Sierra Leone, 2d mouth Feb, 8, by which 
it appears that he had transacted his 
business there, and was on the point of 
departing for West Port Massachussets, 
where he hoped to arrive about the be- 
ginning of the 4th month April. He has 
bought a house and lot of land ia the 
town, and, if he meet with encourager 
ment, will probably send the brig again 
to Sjerra Leone next season. He states 
that many houses in the colony are going 
to decay, and that divers of the inhabi- 
tants have no means to repair them, 
They now saw all their wood by hand, 
and he suggests the expediency of erect- 
ing a saw-mill upon a stream which passes 
by the west end of Free-Town, and hasa 
fall of thirty feet. This would be a very 
important acquisition, as timber, of which 
there is such a vast variety, might then 
easily he brought into a state fit for build- 
ing, and even, in process of time, for exe 
partation. Commissioner Dawes. has 
brought home several interesting specimens 
of their woods, which would be useful in 
¢his country in a variety of ways. Capt. 
Cuffee further states, Be on the saine 
stream, a mill for grinding corn, cleaning 
rice, &c. might easily be erected, and 
that, if proper mechanical contrivances 
were adopted, these mills might be work- 
ed even in the dry seasons. 

Letters are also in town from some of 
the most intelligent of the colonists, by 
which it appears that nothing but a suite 
able degree-of encouragement on this side 
the water is wanting to rouse their induse 
try to the most beneficial exertions, In 
our opinion, if proper use is made of the 
disposition and abilities of Capt. Cuffee, 
more will be done towards the civilization 
of Africa in one year, than in all the time 
which has elapsed since the first attemptg 
were made, 


AGRICULTURAL 


REPORT. 


From the 201th June, to the 20th July, 1812. 


AtTnovcu the corn crops in general in this province have a favourable appearance, 
yet there are considerable exceptions. ‘The frequent and heavy rains which fell during 


# great part of the Spring months, had so drenched the flat an 


the weather changed suddenly to very dry, they became crusted on the surface, 


. 


heavy soils, that when 
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and so hard, that the corn in many parts of the country has assumed a yellow colour, 

and is likely to prove short in the straw, and consequently small in the ear. This, 

however, is the case only with the oats and barley, the present appearance of the wheat 
romises an abundant crop. 

The early planted potatoes, on light free soils, look well; those planted late, and on 
clay !gnds, are much retarded in their growth by the dry weather, and the binding of 
the earth, but a few seasonable showers would greatly sew them. ‘The late spring hag 
turned out most unfavourable this season, by preventing the potato crops from 
ripeving as early as usual, and thereby protracting the relief of which the lower 
classes stand so much in need, in the present time of distress, accasioned by the & 
ceeding high price of provisions. , 7 

The hay crops are generally very luxuriant this year, and the fine dry weather which 
@ommienced about the beginniug of this monch, has afforded a good opportunity of 
saving them, so that thequality ot the hay will be good. ea 

Flax promises to be a full crop, and few seasons required it more, as there is very 
little of the old stock remaining on hands. If the weather prove fine, the farmers ought 
to lay out their accounts to save a part of their seed. What was saved last year, pros 
duced much better crops than the seed imported from England. 

The present is a'time o! genéra! distress amongst the lower and labouring classes of 
the people. The prices of provisions has for some time past been so high, that their 
scanty earnings were not equal to obtain for them a sufficient subsistence The old potas 
toes are mostly exhausted, and the new ones are not ina general way iit for use. Ine 
deed, it is tb be feared, that necessity will compel the poor people to begin on their 
¢rop before the roots have attained a proper size, and —e destroy in one week 
what would otherwise serve them a month, and consequently lay the foundation for 
deficiency in the succeeding year 

Oat-meal has lately been sold, in some places, at the enormous price of 52 shillings 
percwt. It isto be hope it will not continue long atthat rate. In several places it ha 
gince fallen, ) ' Sik a 


Seen 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tne fears expressed in the last Report, that netwithstanding the concessions made 
in the Orders in Council, war might be declared by the United States of America, 
previously to their knowledge of the tardy concessions, and in that case a returg 
to iriendly relations might be rendered very difficult: have been realized as to the 
first part: and as to the latter, the apprehensions of confirmed hostility, and of em 
creased demands for additional security against British aggression on neutral rights até 
hot lessened. By many, fears of this kind, it is probable, were lightly treated, at the 
close of last month ; now, perhaps, it may be admitted they are better founded; yey 
still delusive hope, and that disposition common to individuals, and to natiens, a 
aggregates of individuals, to think with partiality of their own cause, prevent many 
from perceiving the dangers trom America in their full extent. ‘he arrogance of 
Britain affecting to be insular Queen of Nations, has, yn the days of prosperity, led 
to the formation of habits of arrogance, which are not now easily laid aside in the 
season Of adversity, and decline. Like spoiled children of fortune in private life, 
mations also treat others, their customers, and former allies, with hauteur, and flattet 
themselves that such is the magnitude of their powers, both political and commercial, 
that they will be able to “ whistle theny back,” when they please, wihout consid ring 
that the natipnal’ pride of other states, even of inferior ability, when sorely offended, 
js not easily appeased ; and America especially, retains a proud recollection of having 
once ventured to cope with Britain, and having proved victorigns, 

At Liverpool the provisional repeal of the Orders in Council, caused an immediate 
and considerable reduction in the value of almost every kind of American product 
and the market continued in a very dull and languid state. ‘Ihe demand for Cotton 
during ten days, was tolerably extensive; but from the confident expectation of are 
newed intercourse with the United States, the prices continued gradually upon the df 
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cline, which, in more than one instance, encreased the great anxiety which some ime 
poriers have shown, to effect sales. The stock in the manufacturing towns is under 
stood to be small, but this circumstance, though combined with an apparently well 
grougded hope of a considerable increase in the demand for goods, has not as yet ine 
fluenced the market in that manner which many were inclined to expect. It = be 
further observed, that the importations of Cotton for the last eight weeks are fully 
78,000 bags ; and the sales, inelusive of what has been purchased on speculation, do 
not exceed 34,000 bags, by whichit appears that the stock in Liverpool, has received 
an increase of about 44,000 bags. On the intelligence arriving there of war being dee 
clared by America, several purchases of American produce at higher prices were 
effected; but a strong and general persuasion that the difficulties with the United States 
would be accommod ted, caused the prices again to decline. Trade in all its branches 
is rendered uncertain and fluctuating, by its connection with the varying mode of ware 
fare: and in the present state of things, resemblés the revolutions of the wheel of chance, 
instead of admitting of a capability of being conducted on the deductions of calculae 
tion formed on the dictates of wisdom and experience. Almost every day is attended 
with some circumstances to baffle the best founded conjectures, and to disappoint the 
hopes of former plans, 

Asa proof of the iniquity of the system connected with the Orders in Council, and 
the trade of licencing engrafted on it, the following instance, extracted from the speech 
of Richard Spooner, one of the delegates from Birmingham, on his return from solicite 
ing their repeal, affords a curious illustration :— 3 

“Government did indeed order that no vessel should be licensed to go to France, 
for her produce, unless she took out a certain proportion of British manufaetures, 
and colonial produce to the amount of £°5 per ton ;—-this order then became a matter 
for investigation, which laid open a curious scene indeed ; when, inquiring as to the 
nature of the manufactures so exported, we saw by the smiles and whispers around 
us, that there was some mystery; but this was soon unravelled, and the ingenious 

system of Splashers was disclosed to our view. Upon examination, it was found that 
bales, purporting to be Manchester goods, in reality consisted of old shop-kecepers’, an@ 
worthless articles, long out of fashion and demand, utterly unfit for any market ; these 
indeed only made the outside of the packages ; the interior was literally filled with any 
kind of rubbish, But they answered their purpose; they passed for mauufactures on 
this side of the water, had been made useful in obtaining valuable licences, they cost 
little, were then shipped ostensibly for a French port, but 43 soon as the vessel was 
out at sea, they were consigned to he waves, as of no farther value, and thus acquired 
the nick-name of ¢ Splashers’.” 

The late inen-market in Dublin was bad. Some fresh goods were sold at the com- 
mencement of the market on very low terms; but most of the old stock remained, with 
fittle possibility of effecting a sale; and in the latter part, the sales of all kinds were 
extremely flat. The accounts from America added to the causes of depression. Yet 
brown linens and lawns advanced in our markets at home, but on what slender grounds 
appears from this statement of the market in Dublin. In London, even temporary 
effects were not felc in the sale of linens, from the repeal of the Orders in Council ; 
some printed goods were shipped, but the late news from America speedily put a stop 
to farther proceedings. 

During the last, and present month, gold and silver bullion have advanced in London. 
as difficult to perceive in clear view, the operations of the complicated machinery of 
: * circulating medium, but the price of bullion may not unfitly be taken as the in- 

€x which points out the state of depreciation of paper, and shows the result of the 


internal works of the machine hidden from common view.—Exchange in Belfast on 
London is about 9 to 94 per cent. 


——= 
NATURA,..ST’s REPORT. 
From 20th June, to 20th July, 1812. 


June 24, The Elder or Bort i , 
E ry tree (Sambucug nigra), and Black Henbane (Hyoscy 
niger), flowering, ' er ” sie aie 
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25, Wood Vetch (Vicia sylvatica) flowering. 

27, Pompone Lily (Lilium pomponium) flowering. 

28, Goat's beard, Meadow sweet Spirwa Ulmaria) flowering. This day, I observed 
great numbers of the common domesticated Bees (Apis Mellifica) flying 
about, and extracting honey from the flowers of a bush of the Berry bear. 
ing Alder, (Rhamnus Frangula). 

July 1, Branching Asphodel (Asphodelus ramosus) flowering. 
S, Gold of Pleasure (Myagrum Sativum), and Flax (Linum usitatissimum), 
flowering. Wheat (Triticum Hybernum) shooting. 
4, Yellow Gentian (Gentiana lutea) in flower. 


6, Greater Knapweek (Centaurea scabiosa), and Turk’s cap Lily (Lilium. mare 


tagon), flowering. 

7, Common Privet (Ligustrum vulgare), and Rose-bay Willow herb (Epilobium 
angustifolium), flowering. 

Grasshopper Warbler (Motacilla Locustella) continues, in the still warm even. 

ings, us Grasshopper-like song. 

8, Hairy-leaved Rosebay (Rhododendron hirsutum), and Woodbine (Lonicera 
periclymenum), flowering. 

10, One of the Angel Sharks (Squalus Squatina) caught in Belfast lough. 

11, Common Orange L ily (Lilium bulbiterum) flowering. 

42, Oats Avena sativa) shooting. —Grey Cleg (Tabanus pluvialis) appearing, 
It will be seen by last year’s journal, that the Grey cleg appeared on the 


22d June. 


13, Broad leaved Bell flower (Campanula latifolia) flowering. —This plant flowere 


ed on the 27th of June last season. 


14, Wheat (‘Triticum Hyberuum) flowering. 
15, Yellow fringed Water Lily (Menyanthes Nymphioides), and Two thorned 


Acacia (Robinia Psa@udo Acacia) flowering. 


19, Spreading Bell Flower (Campanula patula), and Small Upright St. John’s | 


Wort (Hypericum pulchrum) flowering. 
20, Round-leaved Bell flower, or Hare bells, (Campanula rotundifolia) flowering, 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From the 20th June, to the 20th July, 1812, 


June 21—24,..........+. .» Showery days, 
BB wrerceccosccecccscesee Wet MOFBING. 
26—~27..... sade enndave Dark dry day, 
OF ccnanceseses pdvecgees Fine. 
QWDyececereseeeerereees Dark dry. 
BBiccens< pcequdananqece Wet. 
JULY Vpecsccccece evonesiegce Ut Ake 
es eeeees SHOW ery: 
Sr coccccees cqdagececqce MMM 
Pe Fe RON evening. 
Syscceereresencesensees SHOWEPY. 
eee sosseseesFine day, shower at night, 
Tm 17 ,..sseseeeeees Fine days. 
Rr epee sees Dark day, shower in the evening. 
BB ncccesees ese eudeocces Showery. 
akisdidenditedes ..Fine day, a light shower in the evening. 


The Barometer, alice this period, was 10 days below 30; on the 2d of July, it wat 
at 29.3, end on the 9th, 10th, and Ith, it was as high as 30.4, 
The range of the Thermometer, during this period, has been very considerable, 4 
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the 23d of June, it stood at 8 A.M. only at 49°, and on ge the I9th, it was as higt 
at the same hour as 65°, the rest of the time the average 1s about 55, 

The Wind was observed N.E. 9 times ;—=S.E. 5 ;-—=E. 7 ;—»>. W. 14 5;--N.W. 33;-—W. 14 
—N. 1. Though the wind has been very variable, the Easterly has been most pre« 


valent. 
—_——— 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


FOR aAuGusT, 1812, 


Tus month will bring to the recollection of our readers, the comet which 
made its appearance in August, 1811. It was first seen by a lady at Ramsgate, who 
floti¢ed it in the morning; but her report was not confirmed for some time by similar 
observations. Particular attention should be paid to any singular appearance in the 
Heavens; our readers should note iz, and make a little sketch of it; and if it is a comet, 
mark its situation and appearance as well as they can, and note the time of the obsere 
vation. Ifthere is a person in theneighbourhood of eminent talents in astronomy, 
send the sketch to him; and it may be of great use wm leading him to the discovery of it 
on the succeeding evening. Particular remarks on the right ascenstou and declination 
of the object will be made afterwards, but a slight sketch is quite suiiicvent for an astro~ 
Homer. : 

‘There is, indeed, a degree of bashfulness that prevails at times, and may prevent 
persons from communicating remarks of this kind, ‘They may deem it an intrusion on 
the time of a man of science; they may think it not worth his notice; or they may be 
afraid of exposing themselves to ill-placed jests, if their well-meaut endeavours should 
meet with an ungrateful return. But the latter circumstance is exceedingly rare; and 
when any person considers how little he knows, how gradually he acquired the little 
he has, how much every man is indebted to the labours and hints Of his predecessors, 
he will be grateful for the information he receives from any quarter. 

This month ig not favourable to our observations ou the planets, though Saturn and 
Herschell are in good positions in the evening, but Mercury is in a bad sign for an 
evening star he other planets are morning stars; Jupiter is, for some ume, the only 
One that will attract attention. 

The Moon rises soon after midnight of the Ist, and is seen in the midst of the Hy- 
ades ; and at five minutes past three in the morning of the second, passes Aldebaran. 

On the 7th is new Moon, at 55 minutes past 4 in the morning, at which time the 
Sun suffers an eclipse, but it is not visible in this country ; and on the 8th, ta the morn 
ing, she passes the ecliptic in her ascending node, near to, but to the east of the first 
of the Lion. 

On the 13th, the Moon passes the tenth and eleventh of the Virgin, and at their 

first appearance is seen to the east of, and nearest to the tenth, 
_ Onthe 19th, the Moon is on the meridian at $2 minutes past 9, having above her 
in midheaven, but to the east of the meridian, the first of the Eagle, and near to her to 
the east the two first stars of the Goat. Saturn is now at a considerable distance from 
her to the west of the meridian, 

On the 22d, is full Moon, at one minute before three o’clock in the afternoon, at 
which time is an eclipse, but invisible to us, fot it begins at ten minutes past one, an@ 
ends at forty-seven minutes past four. She passes the ecliptic in her descending node 
during the eclipse, and in the evening rises under the eighth of the Waterbearer, 

On the 30th, the Moon rises near midnight, under the sixth of the Bull, and the see 
venth and twelfth of the Twins, passing, during the morning of the 3ist, under the 
two latter stars, and directing her course above the third of the ‘Twins. 

Mercury is an evening star during the whole of the month, being at his greatest 
elongation on the 17th, and at his stationary point on the 3ist. He is, however, in 
#0 unfavourable situation, for he traverses the sixth sign, and his latitude, a little more 
than half a degree north on the Ist, becomes before the end of the week southern, and 


} - * - . . . rae . 
= the last day is upwards of four degrees in that direction. ‘he Moon passes him on 
le Oth 


Venus 


. ae is ainorning stat, but, being in her inferior conjunction on the Ist, will not 
€ visible 


in the carly part of the month. She is stationary on the 23d, being then im 


. 
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the Crab, between the two first of the Twins, and the small stats in the head of the 
Hydra, having a southern latitude of seven degrees; being in a favourable sign, she is 
at Sun-rise nearly twenty degrees above the horizon. Jupiter is now above her, and 
Mars below her. Previous to this time, she will be seen, before Sun-rise, vying with 
Jupiter in splendour ; and towards the end of the month, approaching within ten de 
grees of him, she will with him attract the attention of the early riser, towards east. 
north east, long before Sun-rise, forming a fine contrast with the two first stars of the 
Twins above them. ‘The Moon passes her on the 6th. 

Jupiter is the morning star, the bright harbinger of day, in the early part, and at. 
taining to a considerable height at Sun-rise before the end of the month. On the Ist, 
he is upwards of twelve degrees above the horizon at this time, and this height is every 
day increasing. ‘The Moon passes him on the 5th. 

Saturn is on the meridian at twenty-three minutes past nine in the evening of the 
Ist, and at twelve minutes past eight of the 19th. The Moon passes him on the 18th 

Herschel! is on the meridian at 21 minutes past 6 in the afternoon of the Ist, anda 
seven minutes past 5 of the 2lst. His motion is direct through half a degree; and the 
line between the first of the Balance and second of the Scorpion is our first guide to 
him ; above which are the sixths and the third of the former constellation near the 
middle, and to the west of the sixths we shall discover our planet. ‘The Moon passe 





























































































































him on the 15th, ; Frend’s Evening Amusements, if 
—_—_—_— 
ECLIPSES OF JUP: i iR’S SATELLITES. a 
on 
Ist S\TTELITE. 2d SATELLITE. 3d SATELLITE. 4th SATELLITE ts 
~ Jmmersions linmersions ‘ 
DAY>. ». | DAYS. H. M. 8 DAYS. H M. 8S DAYS. H. M & th 
8/6 40 4/!1t] 1 St 43 tt! 9 20 23 im.{J3 |22 lo 47 he 
10; § 17 43/14/15 8 42 11/12 43 48E. [14] 1 52 Q7E we 
1i|/19 46 18/18] 4 25 38 181/13 to 18 dm.|30 }16 16 40im m 
13;14 14 50) 21417 42 38 is8iio 43 14k. 130 [19 58 56E. 
15] 8 43 21/25! 6 59 34 25117 18 541m J 
17; 3 11 56)28/20 16 33 235120 43 20E a 
18/21 40 26 ow 
20;16 “9 @2 cer 
22/10 $7 350 Ii 
24; 5 6 4 pre 
25/23 34 32 | Bo 
27);18 3 6 I, « 
29/12 $1 33 a | 
ja we oe ae ver 
A prot 
—! 
a mor 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. i. 
The Poetry signed §. does not suit the plan of our miscellany. The anecdotes * 
Joseph Winsloe are too local ahd uninteresting for public inspection. Several artid eee 
of Selecced Pts | are laid aside, as under tliis head it would be imptropet to give # bel 
but piecesof high merit, or such as are ndt geherally known. men 
The Contwnation of the Dialogue on Signing the Protestant Petition: J. S.: C.E biril 
3. M. L., and some Original poetry, inte too late for insertion in this number. aud 
-RRATA, 
Vol. 8, Page 468, col. 2. line 34, fo E fate, read Ef-te.—Pa © 469. col. 1. line 1, pain 
Moline, coll ndo, read Mollire, solenda—Page 506, col. 1; line 45, for A eerste nid 





fe your antesters, 
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